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Art. I. Historical Sketches of the South of India, in.an Attempt 
to trace the History of Mysoor ; from the Origin of the Hindoo 
Government of that State, to the Extinction of the Mohammedan 
Dynasty in 1799. Founded chiefly on Indian Authorities collected 


by the Author while officiating for several Years as Political Resi- 


dent at the Court of Mysoor. By Lieut. Colonel Mark Wilks. 
Vol. I. -4to, pp.517.. 21. 2s, Boards. Longman and Co. 
1810. : 


6 ein career of Indian history was opened by Orme in 2 | 


manner which will not easily be surpassed; and his ac- 
count of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Hin- 
doostan is growing on our interest, with the importance of the 
empire of which he sketched the origin. It is history taken from 
the life, sprung up among the men and on the spot, painted 
from nature with the precision of portraiture, and without any 
of the cold formality of a classic monumental trophy. Free from 
scholastic artifice, the happy distribution and proportion of the 
matter result from a clear head and a sound judgment. In- 
structed by observation, and superior to national prejudice, his 
equity has been praised at Paris by Anquetil du Perron; who 
was. a judge both of his Oriental and his British information, 
and who characterizes him, in the Oup’nechat, as * eruditisst- 
mus et veritatis amantissimus Indie historiographus.” 
Orme’s Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire are not, 


however, of so admirable a staple and contexture as his Mili-. 


tary Transactions ; nor are they grounded on so extensive a 
consultation of native authorities as the vast subject required, 
and as the circumstances of the writer seemed to admit. ‘The 
learned account of the South of India now before us, which 
especially pursues the History: of; Mysoor from the ongin of 
the Hindoo government to the extinction of the Mohammedan 
dynasty in 1799, if a less lucid piece of writing, is superior in 
research, and does high honour to the command of information 
and the toil of selection which it displays, . 
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Lieut-Col. Wilks, we have been informed, arrived in Indiz 
during 1783; and his early mifitary service differed little from 
that of other subalterns in a period of public difficulty. In 
1787, having passed a public examination in’ the Persian and 
Hindoostanee languages, he obtained the prize appointed for 
those attainments ;, and in £790 he resigned an appointment at 
Madras, for the purpose of joining the army in the field, under 
Lieutenant-General James Stuart : to whose staff he was at- 
tached, and by whom he was selected in 1794 to fill the most 
confidential situation in an intended expedition against the Mau- 
ritius, which was eventually relinquished. ‘The Colonel was. 
compelled by ill health to visit England in 1795: but he ree 
turned to Madras in 1799, where he successively filled the 
situations of military and private secretary to the Governor, 
Lord Clive, and afterward that of Town-major of Fort St. 
George, which is virtually the Lieutenant-governorship of the 
garrison. | 

In 1803 he once more joined the army in the field under 
General Stuart ; who, in expectation of an active campaign, 
was again desirous of the services of Colonel Wilks on his staff.. 
After his resignation of that employment, the Governor in 
Council addressed to: him public thanks. —In 1804, he was 
appointed to officiate as Political Resident at the court of My-- 
soor 3, and in December of the same year, he forwarded a ree: 
port on the interior administration and finances of that country, 
which was noticed with applause in the official correspondence 
of Marquis Wellesley, and may be considered as the first stone 
of that valuable compilation of materials which has. been formed: 
mto the present work. 

Ill health once more obliged the author to revisit his native 
country, in 1808 ; and his return was noticed in the letter of 
the government of Madras to the Court of Directors, dated 
24th October 1808, in these honourable terms : 


“ We regret to observe that Major Walks has been compelled by 
extreme indisposition to relinquish his situation, in the intention of 
proceeding to Europe. “During a considerable period of years, he 








. filled some of the most important public st«tions under this presi~ 


dency ;. and has, by the application of his zeal and distinguished. 
talents, rendered great public services, particularly in that station 
which he has been recently compelled by ‘indisposition to relinquish. 
At the different periods when Major Wilks has been called on to act 
as Resident at Mysoor, his conduct has been uniformly signalized by’ 
an honourable zeal forthe public interests, combined with a judicious: 
and firm administration of the duties of:that important trust ; and ‘the 
material reduction which we have reported in this dispatch as having 
been effected by that officer in the charges of the Residency wf My+ 
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goof, will no doubt be teceived by your honourable Court with parti- 
cular satisfaction. We therefore beg leave to recommend Major 
Wilks to your attention as an officer of great public merit.”’ 


These circumstances sufficiently prove the extensive oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by the author for observing the character and 
manners of the people, whose annals are marshalled and whose 


transactions are described in this work. The principal materials — 


employed have been drawn from the following sources : 
_ I. An historical memoir prepared under the direction of 
Poornia, the present minister of Mysoor. 

II. A Persian manuscript found in the palace at Seringae 
patam, when ransacked in 1799, which is intitled * An _his- 
torical account of the ancient Rajas of Mysoor, translated in 
1798 by command of the Sultaun.” ‘The original Canara ma- 
nuscript, whence this translation is derived, appears to have 
been written in 1712. 

III. A manuscript and its duplicate, belonging formerly to 
the Dulwoys of Mysoor; who, under the title of Generals, at 
one time usurped the efficient authority. 

IV. Minor manuscripts relating to detached facts. , 

' 'V. The grants inscribed on stone or copper, which have- been 
collected in the Museum of Lieutenant-Colonel Colin Mac- 
kenzie 3; and which are of great use in fixing the chronology. 

VI. Manuscript annotations of friends, to whom a rough 
copy of the fifth chapter was transmitted for criticism. 

VII. Notes and extracts from the records of the government 
of Fort St. George. 

VIII. ‘Two military memoirs compiled in Persia by Abbas 
Ali, the field secretary of the late Hyder Ali Khan. 

IX. A history of Coorg, written by the present Raja. 

'X. Desultory memoranda made in Mysoor for the purpose 
of preserving oral information. 


XI. The King ef Histories, or Sultaun u Towareekh, of which | 
the substance was dictated by Tippoo himself. The first vo- 


lume contains the genealogy and life of the Sultaun’s grand- 
father and father; and the second furnishes his own bia- 
graphy. 

From these various but modern sources of intelligence, the 
appreciation of which was much facilitated by the author’s ex- 


tensive intercourse with the leading men of the nation whose 


chronicler he is become, he has;derived, digested, and distilled 
the substance of the following history; which was partly 
composed in Hindoostan, and partly on ship-board during the 
chome-passage. A few illustrative and corrective notes have 
Since been added, resulting from the examination of documents 
preserved in the library of the India-house at London. 

Q 2 Chapter 
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Chapter I., which orens with reflections on the imaginary 
happiness of the early societies of mankind, tends much to 
narrow the expectations which Have been formed in Europe, of 
penetrating by means of ‘Hindoo literature into the antient 
history of the East. The ruling families of the Indian penin- 
-sula advance no pretensions toa remote antiquity; and it is only 
from the distribution of the extant dialects, that the original 
distribution of empire can be conjectured. ‘These dialects 
(p. 5.) are principally the Canara, the Mahratta, the Telinga, 
the Tamul, and the Malabar ;. so that the Dekkan, or country 
south of the river Nermudda, may be presumed to have:con- 
sisted in former ages of five independent nations. In the state 
of savage anarchy, each family has its peculiar talk, the in- 
stinctive invention of maternal solicitude. ‘The children of a 
village soon interchange their domestic acquirements. Military 
co-operation, if continued long, will render common to a 
whole tribe the limited vocabulary of the distinct villages from 
which the recruits have been taken; and the permanent poli- 
tical combinations, which have every where at first grown out 
of warfare intended to be transient, at length combine and con- 
solidate these provincial dialects into a national Janguage. 
Speech is confluent, rather than diffluent: in barbarous ages, 
every wapentake had its jargon; and perhaps civilization will 
at length unite several national languages into one general 
tongue. 

Colonel Wilks commences his inquiries (p. 10.) with the 
Mohammedan invasion of the Dekkan, which was undertaken 
in 1293 by Alla u Deen, the nephew and eventual successor of 
Ferose, the Patan king of Delhi. Another and more profitable 
expedition, under Kafoor, crossed the Kistna in 1310, and plun- 
dered the metropolis Doorsummooder, which stood about 100 
miles north-west of Seringapatam. 

The fame of the riches of the south, verified by the spoils 
of this: inroad, occasioned in 1323 another predatory expedi- 
tion, which terminated in the capture of Warankul, the capital 
of Telingana. The fugitive Hindoos retired southward, 
founded a new seat of government at Videya-nuggur, and thus 
transplanted the Telingan language into the Carnatic: Hurry- 
hur, a treasurer to the dethroned king of Warankul, headed 
these retreating colonists, and handed down to his posterity a 
‘rajaship, which terminated in 1387. The irruption of 'Timoor, 
‘which began in 1396, overthrew all the:previous land-marks of 
‘Iridian geography : but, by drawing northward the attention of 
‘the. Mohammedan princes of the peninsula, it-prolonged the 
ace independence and apparent consequence of Videya-nuggur,—. 
yf which, however, in 1564 received a Mohanimedan sovereign. 
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The Hindoo house of Mysoor next concentrated public at- 
tention, as the natural chiettains of the idolatrous interest in 
the Dekkan. In the second chapter, a legendary story of its 
origin is given; the acquisition of Seringapatam is related ; and 
the conquests of successive kings are specified. ‘The reign of 
Canty Reva Narsa Raj, which extended from 1638 to 1658, 
affords many opportunities of appreciating the degree of civiliza- 
tion to which Mysoor had attained in the time of Cromwell, and 
which lingered behind that of Europe by half a millennium. 


‘ This person was the son of the gallant and generous Betad Cham 
Raj Wadeyar. The government returned in bis person to the elder 
branch, from which it had been wrested by the: deposition of his 
father, whose martial spirit he inherited, without his careless extra- 
vagance and incapacity for finance. | 

‘ An instance is preserved of his chivalrous spirit, which seems 
to be well authenticated. While living in obscurity in a remote 
village, during the former reigns, a tavelling bramin from Trichino- 
poly mentioned in conversation a celebrated champion at that court, 
who had defeated all antagonists from every part of India, and had 
now proclaimed a general challenge. Canty Reva being desirous of 
seeing this celebrated personage, requested the bramin to be his guide 
and companion to Trichinopoly, where, concealing his rank, he pre- 
sented himself as the antagonist of the challenger ; and the broad 
sword having been determined as the weapon, he defeated and slew 
the champion, in presence of the whole court, assembled to witness 
the contest. The Raja of Trichinopoly was desirous of distinguish- 
ing and retaining in his service this remarkable stranger ; but he ab- 
sconded in the night, and returned to his humble habitation, where 
the incident was soon made public. 

‘ Such was the character of the man whom an usurping minister had 
the audacity to sedect for his nominal master. | 

‘ On his arrival at Mysoor, where it was still the practice to instal 
the Rajas, the minister ordered that he should be lodged in an exterior 
apartment : and assigning to him a few personal attendants, announ- 
ced, in a manner sufficiently intelligible, the condition to which he 
was destined, by departing on a tour of the acighbouring districts, 
without’going through the form of installing him, or even the decent 
observance of paying his personal respects. During the tour it was 
reported to the minister that the Raja appeared to be dissatisfied, and 
would probably attempt to recover his independence : —‘ Let him 
take care,” said the minister, negligently, *¢.and remember that J 
have not yet installed him.” 7 

‘ The murder of Immadee Raja, and the facts which have just 
been stated, constitute the grounds of the conjecture which has been 
hazarded regarding the condition of the two ‘preceding Rajas ; 
and the open and contemptuous arrogance of the minister’s demeanor 
on the present accasion seems to furnish abundant proof of ar absolute 
usurpation. Meise ue 

‘ During the absence of the minister, two of the attendants ap- 
pointed to wait on the Raja elect secretly unfolded to him the history 
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of the murder of his predecessor, and offered their services to dispatch 
the usurper: this was accordingly effected on the very night subsea 
quent to his arrival at Mysoor, after he had gone through the form of 
paying a visit of ceremony to the Raja, 

‘ The detail of this transaction has been preserved in several manus 
scripts. ‘The two attendants (Peons, or foot soldiers) scaled the 
walls of the minister’s court-yard after dark, and lay in wait for an 
opportunity to effect their purpose. Shortly aftewards the minister 
afpeared, preceded by a torch-bearer, passing towards a detached 
apartment. The associates first killed the torch-bearer, and the light 
happened to be entirely extinguished. ‘* Who are you?’’ said the 
minister, ‘* Your enemy!’ replied one of the Peons; and made a 
blow. The minister, however, closed with him, and being the more 

werful man, threw him to the ground, and held him by the throat, 
in which situation he called out for aid.. The night was so very 
dark that his companion was afraid to strike at random. ‘ Are 
you uppermost or undermost ?”? ‘ Undermost,’’ cried the half- 
strangled Peon, and this information enabled his associate to strike 
the fatal. blow. a GA 

‘ Canterava Narsa Raj was installed on the following day, and in 
two days afterwards proceeded to the seat of government at Seringas . 

tam. Inthe first year of his accession he had to defend the capital 
of his dominions against a formidable invasion of the forces of the 
Mohammedan king of: Vijeyapoor, under a General of reputation, 
named Rend Dhocla Khan, who besieged Seringapatam ; and having 
effected a practicable breach, made a general assault, in which he was 
repulsed with great slaughter; and net only compelled to raise the 
siege, but harassed in his retreat by successive attacks, in which the 
Raja obtained considerable booty. 

¢ After a number of conquests, which will be stated in the usual 
manner, Canterava Narsa Raj returned in 1654 to Seringapatam, 
where he instituted a deliberate inquiry into the condition of all his 
dependents, and subjects of every description. It was his first object 
to reduce to entire subjection the remnant of refractory Poligars and 
Wadeyars which still existed : and it may be inferred that he assumed 
the direct government of the whole of his dominions, from the farther 
measures which he is recorded to have pursued. He made a detailed 
and particular scrutiny into the condition of the gouds, or heads of 
villages, and principal farmers throughout his dominions, whom he 
had found to be the most turbulent of all his subjects: and inges 
niously attributing their refractory disposition to a purse-proud arro- 
gance, arising from the excessive accumulation of wealth, he deter- 
mined to apply a very summary and direct remedy, by seizing at once 
on the supposed source of the evil. : 

_© He accordingly levied on the whole of this description of persons - 
such contributions as, according to the manuscripts, left them only a 
sufficient capital for the uses af agriculture, and nothing for the pur- 
poses of commotion ; it does not, adhere, appear that he ventured to 
augment the fixed assessment of the Ryots. : 

* He improved and enlarged the fortifications of Seringapatam ; and 
being enriched by his various foreign conquests and domestic plynder, 
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lied it with provisions and military stores, in a style of complete 
¢quipment which had hitherto been unknown. 3 

‘ He was the first Raja of Mysoor who established a mint. The 
antyrai hoons * and fanams, called after his name, continued to be 
the sole national coin until the Mohammedan usurpation ; and at this 
time form a considerable portion of the currency of the country. 

‘ He is also noted as the author of anew and more respectful eti- 
quette at his court, and for having first celebrated with suitable splen- 
dour the feast of the Maha-noumi +, or Dessara; for having Pro. 

sente 





‘ * The coin which Europeans call a Pagoda.’ 

‘ + Maha-Noumi, the Great Ninth, the feast being celebrated on 
the gth day of the mcreasing moon; it is the supposed anniv 
of a great event in the history of the celebrated Pandoes. The feast 
is kept with a creditable degree of splendour by the present Raja of 
Mysoor, and athletic contests aad various sports are exhibited before 
him during nine successive days. Mysoor, I believe, is the only 
country in the south of India in which the institution of the athlete 
{Jetti) has been preserved on its ancient footing. These persons con- 
stitute a distinct cast, trained from their infancy in daily exereises for 
the express purpose of these exhibitions; and perhaps the whole world 
does not produce more perfect forms than those which are exhibited 
at these interesting but cruel sports. ‘The combatants, clad in a 
single garment of Fight orange-coloured drawers, extending half-way 
down the thigh, have their right hand furnished with a weapon, which, 
’ for want of a more appropriate term, we shall name a cestus, although 
different from the Roman instrument of that name. It is composed 
of buffalo horn, fitted to the hand, and pointed with four knobs, re- 
sembling very sharp knuckles, and corresponding to their situation, 
with a fifth of greater prominence, at the end nearest the little finger, 
and at right angles with the other four. ‘T"he instrument, properly 
placed, would enable a man of ordinary strength to cleave open the 
head of his adversary at a blow: but the fingers being introduced 
through the weapon, it is fastened across them at an equal distance 
between the first and second lower joints, in a situation, it will be 
observed, which does not admit of attempting a severe blow, without 
the risk of dislocating the first joints of all the fingers. 

‘ Thus armed, and adorned with garlands of flowers, the successive 
pairs of combatants, previously matched by the masters of the feast, 
are led into the arena; their names and abodes are proclaimed ; and 
after making their prostrations, first to the Raja seated on his ivory 
throne, in a balcony which overlooks the arena, and then to,the lat- 
tices behind which the ladies of the court are seated, they proceed to 
the combat, first divesting themselves of the garlands, and strewing 
the flowers gracefully over the arena. 

‘ The combat is a mixture of wrestling and boxing, if the latter may 
‘be so named: the head is the exclusive object permitted to be struck. 
‘The guards for defence, though skilful, are not numerous: the blows 
are mere cuts inflicted by the cxstus; and before the end of the 
contest, both of the combatants may frequently be observed stream- 
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sented to the idol Sree Runga a crown of valuable jewels ; and for 
having established munificent endowments for the support of all the 
principal temples. " He is of course the idol of his Bramin historians, 
whose system of ethics is not disturbed by any troublesome reflections 
on the simple transfer of property, by which the fruits of industry 
are transformed into pious Stunde, 

‘ It remains to detail the conquests of this reign, __ : 

‘ He descended the Caveripooram pass, and took Jambelly, and 
several other places depending on Goottee Moodelaree, of Caveri- 
poorum, ! 

‘ Took Humpapoor from Nersing Naick. 

‘ Betadpoor from Nunjend Raj, Wadeyar of Coorg. 

‘ Periapatam from Nunjend Raj, whose son, Veer Rai, fell in the 
defence of the place ; established there his own garrison, and carried 
off the plunder to Seringapatam. iE S Sie 

‘ Curb-Culloor, and Miasummooder, from Bheirapa Naick. 

¢ Arkulgoor, depending on Bullum. — : | 

¢ Coondgul from Kimpe Gour of Maagry. 

‘ Rettingherry from Eitebal Row. 

© Veerabuddra Droog, Kingeri Cotta, Penagra, and Darampooryy 
depending on Vijeyapoor, and established his own authority in these 
four talooks. Fourteen years before this period the capital is bes 
sieged by the army of Vijeyapoor, the series of conquests begins now 





ing with blood from the crown of the head down to the sand of the 
arena. | | : 

‘ The wrestling is truly admirable; and the exertions of the com- 
batants to disengage themselves from unfavourable positions, in which 
the head would be exposed to the cxstus, are, as mere specimens of 
activity, not exceeded by any corresponding exhibition on an Eu- 
ropean stage. 

‘ When victory seems to have declared itself, or the contest is too 
severely maintained, the moderators in attendance on the Raja in the 
balcony make a signal for its cessation, by throwing down ra and 
robes, to be presented to the combatants, who before retiring repeat 
their prostrations to the Raja and the lattices. ’ 

: A wistful look towards the balcony is the usual symptom of ac- 
knowledged inferiority, or of being, in the phrase of English pu- 
gilists, not game + and the victor frequently goes off the arena in four — 
or five somersets, to denote that he retires fresh from the contest. A 
pair of fresh combatants is introduced with the same forms, and of 
such pairs about two hundred are exhibited during the nine days of - 
the great festival. 

¢ The Jetti of Mysoor are divided into five classes, and the ordi- 
nary prize of victory is promotion to a higher class. There are dis- 
tinct rewards for those of the first class, and in their old age they are 
promated to be masters of the feast. Durmg three years that [ at- 
tended the Raja at this feast there was one champion who remained 
unmatched ; on the fourth a stripling offered to engage, and was 
merely permitted to spar with him, and on the fifth year this youth 


was victorious,’ 
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to be reversed, and that once powerful monarchy, threatened from the 
north and undermined within, now verges towards its close. 

‘ Took Dankanicotta from Eitebal Row, and carried a large booty 
from thence to Seringapatam. 

« Descended the Guiielhutty pass, took Denaikancotta, Sattimun- 
gu and other places from Vencatadry Naick, brother of the Raja of 

adura *, and brought home an immense booty.; he also took many 
talooks from Veerapa, Naick of Madura. 


¢ Took QOossoor from Chender Senker, and obtained a valuable | 


booty. | 

‘ In the same year he engaged the army of Kempe-Goud of Maagry 
at Yelavanca, gained a eae victory, with a large booty, pursued 
the fugitives to Maagry, and levied a contribution on this powerful 
Goud, now risen to the rank of Raja.’ 





‘ * Nagana Naid, described to be head of the bullock department 
of Acheta Deva Rayeel of Vijeyanuggur, founded the dynasty of 
the Naicks of Madura about the year 1532, with the aid of a colony 
of Telingas, which seems to have been planted in that country some 
time before by the government of Vijeyanuggur. The persons known 
by the general designation of southern Poligars, who have so often 
resisted the authority of the English government, are the descendants 
of these foreigners, and preserve the language of their ancestors distinct 
from that of the aborigines; although the T'amul is so generally spoken 
by them all as to render the existence of a separate language (now 
verging to extinction) not very obvious to common observation. The 
fact is known to me not only from personal communication, but from 
several domestic memoirs preserved in the Mackenzie collection. 1 
believe that the only genuine Tamul of any consequence concerned in 
the rebellion of 1800-2 was Chenna Murdoo, who, from the mean 
situation of dog-boy, had supplanted the Polygar, properly the Wa- 
deyar, his master, and usurped the goverpment. ‘The most daring of 
these Poligars are of the Zotier cast, among whom may be observed 
the singular and economical custom which is general throughout 
Coorg, and may be traced in several other countries from Tibet to 
Cape Comorin, of having but one wife for a family of several bro- 
thers. The elder brother is first married, and the lady is regularly 
asked whether she consents to be also the spouse of the younger bro- 
thers. When the means of the family enable them to afford another 
wife, the second and successively the other brothers marry, and their 
spouses are equally accommodating. ‘This custom is traced by tradi- 
tion to the five sdns of Pandoo, the heroes of the Mahabarut. 
During their expulsion from the government their sister Draupeda 
went to seek and comfort them in the forests where they secreted 
themselves. The brother who first met her wrote to his mother in 
these words: * I have found a treasure, what shall I do with it 2” 
«¢ Share it with your brethren, and enjoy it equally,” was the an- 
swer; she accordingly became their common wife; and in Hindoo 
poetry is frequently distinguished by an epithet signifying, ‘ adorned 
with five nuptial bands,” | 
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Chapter IIT. gives a general retrospect of the affairs of Deke 
kan from 1564 to-1677. The rise of an Abyssinian, Mallick 
Amber, who resisted the Mogul arms and attained sovereign 

wer, forms a remarkable anecdote. ‘The eloquent prophe- 
cies, which were hired to prepare and announce, and which 
were interpreted to have been fulfilled by the accession and 
reign of Sevajee, exhibit a curious feature of the literature, or 
superstition, of the country, which the philosopher will not 
fail to apply in the-explanation of older fictitious oracles, 
The history of Sevajee, whose original revolt must have been 
secretly favoured by Aurungzebe, is altogether the most in- 
teresting portion of this subdivision. 

The fourth chapter delineates the period from 1672 to 1704. 
The character of Aurungzebe is reviewed with critical severity ; 
and his false policy is censured on grounds which have escaped 
formet historians. A map, exhibiting Mysoor according to its 
geographic and political distribution in 1704, illustrates this 
section.— The fifth chapter, as it is called, is a dissertation on 
the landed property of India, which ought rather to have 
formed a part of a Preface, or of an Appendix, than of the 
work itself. The author places the proof of property in the 
fight of alienation. He examines learnedly the several claims 
of the sovereign to one-sixth, of the church to one-twelfth, and 
of the proprietor to one-fourth of the gross produce of the soil; 
and he rejects the system which attributes to the zemindar 
for authorized collector of these tythes in kind) any right of 
proprietorship. We are gratified to find the opinions already 
advanced by, us in 1794 (M. R. Vol. xv. N.S. p- 185.) on 
this subject, when the topic was new in Europe, so learnedly 
and decisively corroborated.—Mr. Thomas Law introduced the 
Moccurery system: but Lord William Bentinck had the merit 
of first drawing the course of government back towards the road 
of justice in 1805. ‘The error of viewing Hindoo law through 
the medium of Mohammedan institutions grew out of the too 
exclusive study of the Persian language, which was alone 
fashionable during the former generation of oriental colonists. 

Chapter VI. also is rather made up of statistical than of his- 
torical contents. It examines the changes introduced by Chick 
Deo Raj into the condition of the land-holders; and it in- 
cludes.a survey of several geographic revolutions, which varied 
the names and boundaries of the shires of Mysoor. Much ine 
formation concerning the taxation of Hindoostan is compressed 





‘ Into a note at p.204. 


In the VIIth chapter, are detailed the events which hap- 


pened between the years 1704 and 1751. Canty Reva Raj, 
12 though 
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though born deaf and dumb, succeeded to his father’s throne, 
kept it during his life, artd bequeathed it to his son Dud Kishen 
Raj. This circumstance marks a high degree of order, and 
of respect for the principle of inheritance.—The rise of Hyder 
is then related ; and some additional particulars are given of 
those military transactions which Orme had told so well, and 
which display so eminently the courage and statesmanship of 
Captain (afterward Lord) Clive. | 
The period from 1751 to 1754 fills the eighth chapter. 
Until this time, only match-lock-guns were used in Mysoor ; 
and the introduction of modern muskets is ascribed to a 
_French drill-serjeant, whom the oriental historians marvellously 
describe as arriving at the Rajah’s palace, and communicating a 
talisman by which five hundred muskets were discharged at 
once, on repeating certain magical words ; it being ascertained 
by previous inspection, that not one of the five hundred meh 
was provided with a match., The note at p.308 gives a pain- 
ful picture of the habitual insecurity of the Dekkan : 


‘ [llustrations of the manners and immemorial habits of a people 
are sometimes unexpectedly derived from a careful attention to the 
élements or the structure of their language. On the approach of an 
hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under ground 
their most cumbrous effects, and each individual man, woman, .and 
child above six years of age (the infant children being carried by 
their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned to their strength, 
issue fram their beloved homes, and take the direction of a country 
(if such can be found) exempted from the miseries of war ; some- 
times of a strong fortress, but more generally of the most unfre- 
quented hills and woods, where they prolong a miserable existence 
until the departure of the enemy ; and if this should be protracted 
beyond the time for which they have provided food, a large portion 
necessarily dies of hunger. | , 

‘ The people of a district thus deserting their homes are called the 
Walsa of the district. A state of habitual misery, involving precau- 
tions against incessant war, and unpitying depredations of so peculiar 
a description as to require in any of the languages of Europe a long 
circumlocution, is expressed in all the languages of Deckan and the 
south of India by a single word. 

‘ No proofs can be accumulated from the most profound research, 
which shall describe the immemorial condition of the people of India 
with more authentic precision than this single word. 

‘ It is a proud distinction that the Wulsa never departs on the ape 
proach of a British army when unaccompanied by Indian allies.’ 


Some minute and curious corrections of Orme occur dt 
pp. 285 and 325: but to his general accuracy a liberal tribute 
of applause is given at p.335. 

The ninth chapter continues the history of Hyder from 19754 
to 1758. It is stated that he could neither read nor “— 
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but that he could go through complex arithmetical calculations 
with remarkable accuracy and quickness.—The tenth chapter 
extends from 1758 to 1760, and explains the influence of a 
Frerich agent, M. Bussy, over the affairs of Mysoor, though he 


was not the equal of his predecessor Dupleix. — Chap. XI. be- 


stows high praise on the character of Colonel (afterward SirEyre) 
Coote. It also gives an interesting narrative of the dangers and 
escape of Hyder from the loyal treachery of Kundé Row, of his 
dexterous dissimulation, and subsequent vengeance. ‘' These 


‘anecdotes are entirely in the spirit of Asiatic history, and are 


wholly unparalleled in European incident. — The twelfth and 
concluding chapter continues the adventurous biography of 
Hyder, until the peace of Paris in 17633 or rather until the 


‘knowlege of that peace in Hindoostan had there terminated the 


conflict between the native powers, which grew out of French 


and English hostility. 


Colonel Wilks announces for the subject of his ensuing vo- 
lumes the history of British Hindoostan from 1765 to 1799. 
May his health be such as to favour the execution of this useful 
and important task! It is the ignorance of Europe which 
ascribes an injurious tendency to the progress of British influ- 
ence in Hindoostan. History will dispel that ignorance, and 
reconcile philanthropy to the successful efforts of our ambition. 

In the Appendix, at p. 492, it is stated that the word Pagodz 
is unknown to the Hindoos, and is never applied by them either 
as the name of a gold coin, or as the name of an Indian temple. 
Gold coins are called Hoons, from the Canarese name for gold. 
The Persian compound But-kedda, signifying idol-temple, has per- 
haps been corrupted by the French travellers into pagode. 

No. III. of the Appendix is an eloquent and well-reasoned 
exhortation, which aims at dissuading the government from 
patronizing that fanatical spirit of proselytism, which the more 
credulous, irrational, and ignorant sectaries of Great Britain 
have lately exhibited ; and which is unfortunately so deeply 
rooted in a monied portion of the commercial world, as to have 
influenced the election.of Directors at the India-house. The 
true method of founding the Christian religion in Hindoostan 
is to remove all impediments to the immediate emigration and 
settlement there of British colonists. Young merchants, when 
allowed to go, will speedily plant themselves in all the sea- 
ports, will attach themselves to native women, and educate 
their offspring in Christian notions. After a considerable po- 

ulation of these Christians, related through the one parent to 
Hindoo families, shall have grown up, those prejudices will be 
much softened, which, if rashly irritated now,. may occasion 
Sicilian vespers, and expose to sicarious destruction every 
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British resident. The religion of Hindoostan is apparently 
more favourable to the happiness and enjoyments of natives of 
a warm climate, than the austere Protestantism of ‘the northern 
Europeans. It is more intimately connected also with the civil 
code, which it has been agreed to respect, than a new system 
would be which necessarily innovates in the whole constitution 
of the oriental laws respecting marriage, divorce, and bastardy. 
The Jewish scriptures allot one-tenth, the Hindoo scriptures 
but one twelfth, of the gross produce of the soil to the church; 
and the sovereign’s share, and the whole tenure of landed pro- 
perty, must be altered, if our sacred books acquired among the 
Hindoos a sacred value. ‘The sending of missionaries may be 
defensible among nations which cannot read: but all oral in- 
struction may safely be let alone among a people so well 
schooled as the Hindoos. ‘They can read our Bible, and infer 
from it a religion for themselves, which might in many respects 
differ from our own. Perhaps the friends of pure religion in 
Calcutta will one day combine to send missionaries hither, for 
the purpose of recalling us to the safe path! , 


In the observations which follow on the civil code, the - 


author applauds the humanity of the Hindoo laws, which 
reject imprisonment for debt, which punish forgery by cutting 
off the right thumb, which include under the name Panchaiet a 
trial by jury, and which have educated the people to a degree of 
probity in the intercourse of lending and borrowing (see p.502.) 
that is not equalled in Great Britain. He vindicates the ex- 


pediency of putting in activity their antient police, and of sup- 


porting their ‘admirable institution of village-officers, which, 
from close inspection and observation, is pronounced to be 
superior to the British substitute, | , 

The Appendix No. IV. gives an account of the important 
sect of Jungum priests; who, by their contempt for external 
ceremonies, and by their rejection of metempsychosis in favor 
of the doctrine of the soul’s final ascent to the heaven of God, 
approximate most to European opinions. They consider, 
however, the Lingum, in its obscenest form, as the fittest 
emblem of the creative power; and they accordingly wear it 
suspended from the neck, inclosed in a silver or a copper shrine, 
as a portable or personal God. It is a dogma of gene a! no- 
toriety that, if a Jungum has the misfortune to lose his per- 
sonal God, he ought not to survive that evil : 


¢ Poornia, the present minister of Mysoor, relates an incident of a 
Lisg-ayet friend of his who had unhappily lost his portable God, 
and came to take a last farewell. The Indians, like more enlight. 
ened nations, readily laugh at the absurdities of every sect but their 
own, and Poornia gave lim better counsel, It is a part of the cere, 
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monial preceding the sacrifice of the individual, that the principaf 
persons of the sect should assemble on the bank of some holy stream, 
and placing in a basket the lingum = of the whole assembly, 
purify them in the sacred waters. The destined victim; in confor. 
mity to the advice of his friend, suddenly seized the basket and overs 
turned its contents into the rapid Caveri. Now, my friends, said 
he, we are on equal terms : let us prepare'to die together. The dis. 
cussion terminated according to expectation. The whole party took 
an oath of inviolable secrecy, and each privately provided himself 
with a new image of the lingum.’ | 
_ This instructive work is intitled to much public attention, 
atitude, and approbation. From documents hitherto unex 
plored, it brings into circulation many important facts con- 
cerning the history of Mysoor during the last two centuries, 
and contributes by curious registers and researches to our sta- 
tistical knowlege of this newly united portion of the British 
Empire. If.concerning earlier ages the relation is somewhat 
meagre, the details thicken as it approaches aur own times ; so 
that the memory is stocked with successive particulars, in the 
degree in which they interest the practical administration. 
The narrative has the increasing proportions of .a- cone; it 
yegins with.epitome, and ends with an all-embracing chronicle. 
The language is natural and correct: rarely, though some- 
times, ambitious and eloquent. The tone of sentiment is 
liberally tolerant, inclining more to panegyrical than censorious 
criticism ; and the reflections interpersed are racy, penetrating, 
and statesman-like-—A large handsome’ map of the Mysoor 


dominions is prefixed. W. Tay. 


- 





Art. II. Réponse du Général Sarrazin, &c. i. e. General Sarrazin’s 
Answer to the. Report made to Bonaparte in regard to him by 
General Clarke, Minister at War. 8vo. «pp. 28. London, 
1810. 


Arr. III. Confession du Général Bonaparte, &c. i. e. Bonaparte’s 
Confessions to Abbé Maury, &c. &c. dedicated to General 
Kleber by General Sarrazin, formerly Head of the Staff to 
General, Bernadotte in Germany and Italy. 8vo. pp. 306. 
Egerton. 


F.the former of these productions, it will not be necessary 

for us to take much notice, its contents having been fully 
communicated to the public by the news-papers immediately 
on its appearance. The latter is less generally known, and - 
‘was presented under so extraordinary a title, that the author 
needed not:to be surprized on finding that English readers, who 
ave not so readily captivated with the sound of words as his 
| | country- 
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countrymen, have received it with a qualified portion of 
faith. In addition to the singularity of the title, Monsieur 
Sarrazin has favoured us with an equally singular dedication 3 
having inscribed his book not to the memory of General Kleber, 
but to that distinguished officer himself, as if military men in 
the other world were not only spectators of the actions but 
readers of the-lucubrations of those whose lot it is to follow 
them in the practice of their stormy profession. After having 
avowed ‘a most profound respect for a// institutions divine and 
human,’ General Sarrazin assures us that, in adopting the plan 
of Confessions for the purpose of unmasking Bonaparte, he 
was actuated by an anxious wish to see his late master carry 
into execution the penitential method which he has suggested, 
and desist at last from proving himself the scourge of huma- 
nity. ‘The book consists of three parts. 1. A supposed con- 
versation between His Corsican Majesty and his confessor, 
Abbé Maury. 2. A conversation between General Berthier 
and the same clerical personage ; and 3dly, Biographical notices 
of Berthier, Bonaparte, and Kleber. ‘The two former contain a 
summary of the various charges against Napoleon from the 
beginning of his career ; such as his participation in the atrocities 
at Toulon in 1793,—his cruelty at Paris on the 13th Vendé~ 
maire,—his habits of bribing an enemy’s officers,-—his intrigues 
in foreign courts,—the murder of Pichegru by Savary, &c. ‘The 
biographical part consists of a series of military anecdotes. 
‘Though we are disposed to place considerable faith in several 
of M. Sarrazin’s assertions, and though the body of his -work 
exhibits fewer inconsistencies than were to be expected from 
his odd outset, it is proper to remember that this vigorous asy 
sailant of Bonaparte is a disappointed man. He has been in 
the French military service since the year 1792, and would 
have borne the rank of General of Division long ago, had it not 
Ween for broils with his colleagues, and particularly with 
Murat, in 1801, when having failed in the first of a soldier’s 
duties, that of obeying his superior.officers, he was degraded, 
and remained unemployed till his services were accepted for 
St. Domingo. Although constantly employed since that tume, 
and engaged in several duties which appeared likely to recome 
mend him to the Imperial favour, he seems never to have suce 
ceeded im recovering the ground which he had lost ; and after the 
nomination of Savary to the Ministry of Police, he considered 
it as high time to consult his safety in flight, being apprehen- 
sive, he tells us, that'a protracted stay might have led in his 
case to no better fate than that which befell the Duke d’Eng- 
hien. He.had read, he says, his sentence in the suspicious 
looks of the Emperor, duxing the review which took place in 
May 18:10 at Boulogne. 
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M. Sarrazin’s military experience having chiefly consisted in 
duties on the Staff of a division, we are to look in his observations 
for precision of detail rather than for an exposition of general 
views. Accordingly, we do not think that he is correct in his 
account of the campaign of 1805, in regard either to General 
Mack or to the battle of Austerlitz; while we are inclined to pay 
considerable attention to his report of local and particular cir- 
cumstances.——Recent events have given English readers the 
highest interest in-the estimate which Frenchmen form of their 
celebrated Marshal Soult ; and General Sarrazin agrees with 
others of his countrymen in deeming him the first of their | 


commanders after Bonaparte. 


¢ He is not inferior (says M. Sarrazin, p.169.) to Masséna either in 
bravery or in firmness, and to these qualities he joins consummate 
artifice. No weak part in an enemy’s position can escape his pene. 
trating eye. I am disposed to _— Soult as discontented with 
Bonaparte, and likely to seize any favourable opportunity that might 
offer for rearing the standard of revolt. His passage of the Sierra 
Morena was a very brilliant affair, and Bonaparte is probably not 
solicitous to give this distinguished officer many opportunities of ap. 
Proaching to that high reputation which he wishes to consider as 


exclusive y his own.’ 


In another passage, M. Sarrazin represents Berthier as ex- 
‘pressing his opinion on the affairs of Spain and Portugal in 
a manner which is curious, because this book was composed 
before Masséna advanced into the latter country : | 


«© As soon (says Berthier, p.166.) as I was apprized of the Em- 
peror’s project of placing his brother Joseph on the throne of 
Charles IV., I mentioned it to Talleyrand, who was equally surprized 
and afflicted. He gave me very strong reasons against it, which 
the result has fully justified : but, like an able courtier, he assumed at 
first. to the Emperor the appearance of approving it. He pro 
nounced it highly adapted to the system, if postponed, predicting that 
its execution at present would lead to an Austrian war within the 

ear. The Emperor turned his back on him, and said, * You seem 
to have forgotten Ulm and Austerlitz. Had Austria intended war, 
she would have attacked me after the battle of Eylau.”” Talleyrand, 
who is cool in the highest degree, let the ebullition pass over, and 
on Bonaparte becoming calm, he rejoined that “he felt it his duty 
to express to His Majesty his opinion, in support of which he in- 
treated His Majesty to recollect the arduous conflicts of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden,””? This was going too far for Bonaparte’s temper ; 
and from that time forwards Talleyrand was’ out of favour. — We 
were very far from expecting so obstinate a resistance in Spain, 
Bonaparte, flushed with the conquest of the Continent, treated with 
ridicule the reports made'to him of the energy of the Castilians, of 
their attachment to their royal family, and their inveterate hatred ta 
Frenchmen. Our first reverses were imputed to the weakness of 
: | Dupont 
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aind our other officers - but when Bonaparte himself came into Spain, ° 


he discovered that he had not to contend with Italians or Vendeans. 
He found in the Spanish patriots the fanaticism of the Mameluke 
and the art of the Arab. A French soldier retiring to rest in a 
Spanish house loses his life either by poison or by assassination: he 


is buried in a cellar or in a garden ; and the act being confessed to a 


priest, the perpetrator is told that it is meritorious, and will open 
to him the gates of paradise. The monks are all-powerful, and stir 
up insurrection with a cross in one hand, a sabre in the other, and* 
epaulettes on their sacred habit. 

‘‘ We have endeavoured to sow distrust between the Spaniards and 
the English, and to persuade the former that the French are their 
natural friends and allies: but we have preached in a wildnerness, in 
respect both to them and the Portuguese. When Massena, after 
having taken Almeida, proceeds on his march to the interior of Por- 
tugal, his columns will be harassed by swarins of insurgents. To 
keep up his communication with Spain, he will find it necessary to 
leave behind him strong detachments, which will weaken his main 
body. The English General, yielding to our superiority in regular 
troops, will entrench himself in the strong ground’ on the right of 
the 'Tagus ; and it is even to be feared, if he receives reinforcements, 
that he may resume the offensive, which would oblige the French arm 
to fall back on their supplies. Such is the nog of warfare whic 


we may expect in Portugal ; our communications being interrupted : 


as they are in Spain, where our convoys are almost always annoyed 
and often captured by the Guerrillas.”” . : 


After this statement of Berthier’s supposed opinion on the 
state of Spain, we shall give, in a few words, Sarrazin’s report 
of that officer’s military talents, followed by some particulars at 
greater length relative to Bonaparte. 


¢ Berthier is 4 man of parts, and well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of war, but he has neither a steady nor an accurate coup d’ ail: 
His activity.is surprizing, not inferior even to that of Bonaparte: 
but he is no General, having never commanded even a single regiment 
in the presence of anenemy. His talents are those of the department 
of the Staff, and are most conspicuous in the conception and deve- 
lopement of the orders of a Commander in Chief ; of which, more 
over; he is not slow in superintending the execution. : 

‘ In regard to Bonaparte’s manner; a great change took place af- 
ter he was made Emperor. From that time forwards, ministers, 
marshals, and foreign ambassadors were all obliged to dance attend- 
ance in the antichamber. On the military parades, he desisted from 
the practice of returning the salute toe the Generals and the colours, 
a form which the great Frederic kept up to the last. The oath from 
the public officers, of fidelity to him in his new capacity of Emperor, 
was administered with great pomp. - He received it with all imagin- 
able stateliness, and deigned to smile only after the ceremony was 
performed. If we form an estimate of his character with an equal 
distrust of the injustice of his enemies and the blind admiration of his 
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friends, we shall pronounce him to be highly studious, and possessed 
ef an excellent intellect and memory. He is a great physiognomist, 
and expresses himself in writing with much correctness. As to 
courage, he has enough to be respectable and to carry his point: but 
he possesses not the intrepidity of Lasnes, who could kindle the 
enthusiasm of soldiers to a pitch that would make them rush into the 
hottest fire. Nature has refused him this half physical quality, but 
she has made up for it by conferring on him the singular talent of 
knowing how to chuse men who are capable of executing his vast 
conceptions. His deportment during an action is not calculated to 
convey a eeiting impression to those about him ; but his Generals 
make up for it, by riding forwards to the fire in front of the line, till 
the men call on them to retire. Bonaparte’s great talent consists in 
ppaning a battle. Kleber, Moreau, and Frederic of Prussia, who 
were all inferior to him in that respect, were more brilliant during 
the action itself. Soult is equal, in my opinion, to Bonaparte in the 
plan, and to the others in the execution, but. inferior in turning a 
victory to account. Bonaparte often takes advantage of woods and 
low grounds to conceal the station af his bodies of reserve. He 
never attacks without thoroughly reconnoitring the enemy’s position, 
and he keeps back the reserve till a fault committed by the enemy 
renders its co-operation decisive. When our infantry marches for- 
wards in columns, if we apprehend a charge of cavalry, we deploy: 
into line a part only of the column, leaving a solid body on each flank. 
Every General of Division is free master oF the movements of his corps, 
unless he has received special directions from the Marshal. On the 
morning of action, a distribution of wine and spirits is made to the 
troops; ‘and on the day after a victory, they are in motion as 
soon as it is light, in pursuit of the enemy. In short, as a com- 
mander, Bonaparte possesses the most eminent qualities, but he has 
the great fault of being easily prejudiced against deserving officers, 
Several meritorious Generals are unemployed, from a vague suspicion 
of their being either Jacobins or Bourbonites ; and a very prevailin 

dissatisfaction exists in the army, on account of the partialitics which 
have been shgwn to the advantages of birth, of wealth, and of female 
influence. He has also the presumption of thinking that he is qualis 
fied to take the lead in every thing. He was accustomed to dispute 
on naval topics with Bruix, the only officer who had the courage 
to speak the truth to him; Enraged at finding the harbour of 
Boulogne so aukward for his craft to get out, Bonaparte fancied that 
there was a want of zeal in his naval officers, and ordered Bruix, one 
day when the barometer had fallen, to take the whole flotilla into the 

roads. ‘The Admiral replied that it would be very hazardous to vens 
ture out in .the face of a south-west wind which was likely to be- 
come very violent, and begged the Emperor to wait a few days. 
«¢ Not one hour,”’ rejoined Bonaparte; ‘¢my will is that it be done in- 
stantly. My victories have been obtained by a single word, forwards, 
and I desire that henceforth it may be the watch-word in my navy.” 
‘Bruix, in despair, obeyed, and took out the fleet, but it had not been 
three hours in the roads when a dreadful tempest arose. Several 


‘beats foundered, and others were wrecked. Admiral Lacrosse = 
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ceeded in running into Etaples, after the most imminent danger. Bona- 

parte came down to the beach to assist in saving the shipwrecked, and 

remained there during a great part of the night, plunging often inta 
the water to lay hold of the floating bodies. ‘The loss of lives waa 
gomputed at nine hundred ; but Bonaparte no longer interfered with 

Bruix in his nayal command,’ . 

‘ - The favourite General of Monsieur Sarrazin, an whose ex 
loits he dwells with predilection and enthusiasm, is Kleber, 
Though his zeal is no doybt heightened by the remembrance 
of personal intimacy and attachment, we are inclined, on the 
most sober examination, to form a high estimate of the merits 
of that commander. The rapid succession of military exploits, 
in late years, has taken aff the public attention from the cha- 
racter of the leaders in the beginning of the reyolytionary con= 
test ; among whom Clajrfait on the side of the Austrians, and 
Kleber on that of the French, deserve to occupy a distinguished 
tank, Kleber was second in command under Jourdan in the 
memorable campaign of 1996; and when we consider the in- 
capacity of his chief, it is no exaggeration to pronounce that the 
French army twice owed its preservation to Kleber’s exertions. 
In Egypt, also, and in Syria, his skill and gallantry were cone 
spicuous.—He was-born in Alsace, and was induced te enter 
at an early age into the Austrian seryice, from which he ree 

tired, discouraged by the slow prospect of promote for a 
foreigner. Returning to his natiye plage, he exercised for 
some time his father’s profession of architect, till, with others, 
he was called into the field by the tumylt of the Revolution, 
He distinguished himself on the Rhine as early as 3792, wag 
made General of Brigade in the next year, and General of 
Division in 1794. The French army was then in a yery rude 
state, but Kleber soon brought his men into discipline ; and on 
the occurrence of those checks which wee then so frequently 
the lot of the republican forces, his troops always retreated in 
the greatest order, while other divisions were flying in cone 
fusion. He found time to study the principles of his profession 
even in the bustle of camps, and no commander eyet possessed 

‘more highly the talent of kindling the fire of the soldiery in the 

day of action. His tall stature, favors six feet,) his piercing look 
and his sonorous voice, struck his men with admiration, an 
made them eager to follow wherever he chose to lead, The na- 
tural openness of his character soon rendered him disgusted with 

-Bonaparte’s duplicity ; and most of our readers will recollect the 

warmth with which he expressed himself in his dispatches from 

Egypt; in regard to his commander’s flight from his post, Hig 

assassination took place eight months after Bonaparte’s usurp 

ation of the Consulship ; and M. Sarrazin has no hesitation in 
attributing it to Menou, as ; agent of the Corsican, The 
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The interesting nature of General Sarrazin’s military observ- 
ations has led us” into rather a longer notice of his book than’ 
we intended.—It is a pity that a man who is possessed of. 
so much «curious information should not have taken pains 
to communicate it to the world in a more authenticated 
shape. Unfortunately, he appears, like other Frenchmen, to 
have little notion of the mature of evidence, or of the necessity 
of building ‘assertion. on a reference to regular documents 3 and 
notwithstanding his habits of precision on the Staff, he appears. 
to be little skilled in arrangement with regard to literary com- 
position. Under such circumstances of irregularity, the cau- 
tious reader is: greatly embarrassed to select the part that is in- 
titled to belief, from that which must be condemned as the 
repetition of vague rumour. The greater portion of the book 
is probably of the former description : but the plan is so fariw 
tastic, and so unsuited to English ideas, that ill-natwred critics 
might almost quote it against General Sarrazin, as an argument 
in support of the formidable accusation that he is sometimes 
non compos, which has been advanced by Bonaparte, in revenge 
for the-General’s desertion of him. Tho. 
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Art. IV. Poems, by Miss Holford, Author of *« Wallace, or the: 
Fight of Falkirk.” 8vo.. pp.117. 68. Boards. Longman: 
-and Co. - 1811... 3 


oT se -epinited poem of ‘Wallace, which we fairly commended: 

and-oceasionally: censured in our 62d Vol. p. 26, was ad- 
dressed by its author to a female friend, who no doubt re- 
joiced in the honours which that composition so justly re- 
eeived ; and as.a participation in the pleasures of our friends is 
natural to good dispositions, so is sympathy with their misfor- 
tunés.- In the same manner, then, that an antient poet ad-- 
dressed his dearest relative on similar occasions, Miss Holford: 


must now address the friend in question ; 





ere ——— “ me, nitidas Albana ferentem 

. Dona comas, sanctoque indutum Cesaris auroy 
Visceribus complexa tuis, sertisque dedisti 
Oscula anhela meis : — tu, cum Capitolia nostra 
Eificiata lyre, sevum, ingratumque dolebas, 
Mecum victa, Jovem.” — 


In plainer language, we were lately very happy in adorning the 
brows of a young. lady with a wreath of ivy, (doctarum premia 
frontium,) and. we must now reluctantly hang the cypress on 
her lyre ;. for if we do net bury it, so inharmoniously vocal: 

as 
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2S it is at present, it will assuredly destroy the poetical repu- 
tation of its mistress. oe 

We have so often had occasion to lament the ungracefulness 
of a short flight, [that we may vary our metaphors,] taken by 
those very wings which had previously carried their owner toa 
greater distance with comparative strength and dignity, that we 
cannot be surprized at the present failure. ‘The contrast of cha- 
racter in Wallace, the clearness and the force of the narrative, and 
the imagination so brighily displayed in many passages, atoned 
for much aukwardness in the versification, and for numerous 
faults in the language: —but in these minor poems we dis- 
cover little fancy that is not plagiarism, and still less expression 
that is at once correct and original. We shall be contented 
with quoting a few specimens to prove our assertions; and we 
hope to warn the fair writer against such errors in any futuce 
composition, which we may yet welcome from her pen. 

The dedicatory address to Miss Holford’s mother has no- 
thing but filial affection to recommend it. 


¢ Where on the vivid flower no canker preys, 
. That decks the bank of glancing Hippocrene, 
Where Fancy’s rule the laughing realm obeys,’ &c. &c. 


zs very stale common-place indeed. 


‘ Lo! at thy feet, a varied garland laid, 
Of blossoms pluck’d for thee, from Fancy’s flewery glade,’ 


promises what the volume by no means performs, 

¢ The Poet’s Fate’ rings the old changes on Otway, Chatterton, 
&c, and not in a manner that is calculated to add new interest 
to a subject which has been long exhausted, however originally 
adapted to poetry. The following lines are perhaps the best : 


‘Oh! ever following in the Muse’s rear, 
Of perish’d hopes a spectre band is seen! 
There Melancholy drops the frequent tear ; 
There Meniory raves of joys that once have been ; 
There keen-ey’d want assails with famish’d cry—: 
Who clanks the sounding chain ?—Tis wild Insanity !” 


‘We cannot specify the several trifles of which this publica- 
tion is composed :—S sunt quedam mediocria — sunt mala 
plura:” but nothing, we think, is positively good. ¢ Lady 
¥mmeline’ is a poor imitation of the Tales of Wonder, as far 
as Mr. Lewis’s ballads characterize that mélange. ‘'The Ode 
to Time,’ inscribed to Miss Seward, is more tolerable. In the 
Imitation of Beattie’s Minstrel, how could Miss Holford ad- 
git such a line as : : 


‘ Grim Satire Lim apvals with frequent cry ;’— 
: R 3 ors 
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or, in the verses to ‘ Deva,’ such a stanza as 


* And as with soothing, niurmuring swell; 
Thy whispering wave is lightly flowing, 
List lingering to the tunefal shell 
Its sweet responsive meed bestowing.’ 


Still more doleful is the praise of the « Young Roscius ;* 
¢ And may it be that soundé so witely felt 
Can from the lisping tongue of childhood flow ? 
Oh! Genius! canst thou bid a nation melt 
eas In anguish o’er an infant’s mimic woe » 
Oh! Genius! indeed. 
Can it be the same writer, who so admirably described the 

Fight of Falkirk, and who indites the following namby-pamby 
address to the Butterfly ? 


‘Oh! why does thy approach alarm thee, 
Thou pretty, fluttering, fragile thing ? 
I do not bear the heart to harm thee, 


Then featless rest thy speckled wing:’ 


“‘ Uncle Toby and the Blue Bottle Fly” would be a good coma 
panion to this piece of sentimentality. 

We do not approve of the expression, ‘ Care’s ugliest night- 
mare,’ as applied to interest ; and we could quote many other 
objectionable phrases: but we hasten to conclude our unwel« 
edme task. ‘The two worst poems in the book are.those which 
are intitled * A Ballad,’ and ‘ Lady Isabel.’ The latter is 
childishness personified. It consists of seven short quatrains, 
each concluding with ¢ Bless thee,’ Lady Isabel !’; except the 
last, which concludes with ‘ Bless thee, Sister Isabel !’ 

In some lines called ‘ Carisbrooke,’ a few touches of the pa« 
thetic occur. — Charles the First, in his immurement at this 
prison, is thus described : 

«T'was the dull and dusky twilight hour, 
When elose to his window grate, 
Catching the breath of an April show’r, 
The captive Sovereign sate 
* A tear glisten’d bright in Stuart’s eye 
And his cheek was Seadly pale ; 
And his bosom answer’d every sigh 
Heav’d by the evening gale, 
t His cheek was pale, and his prineely eye 
Was fill’d with memory’s tears, 
As he ponder’d on the destiny 
Which flatter’d his early years 5 
* He thought on the friends for him who died, 
Yet was not that pang the worst ; a 
e 
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He thougtit on friends who had left his side, 
Aind felt as his heart would burst ! 


‘ But he shudder’d as in leoking back 
On the days for ever lost, 
Reflection ’mid the shadowy track 
Met Strafford’s headless Ghost ! 


© What armour can that breast defend 
From Memory’s homestruck blows? 
The shade of one deserted friend 
Outfrowns a thousand foes.’ 
This is tolerably well: but much better would it have been 
without the second stanza, and in a more flowing rhythm, 
Miss H., as we have before observed, has a cadence of her owns , 


—let her take care that it is not literally a_fad/. Ho d ‘ : 


* € 
ne 
" 
; 
: 





Art. V. The Prose Works of John Mitton; containing his prin 
cipal political and ecclesiastical Pieces, with new Translations, 
and an Introduction. By George Burnett, late of Baliol College, 
Oxford. 12mo. 2 Vols. 18s. Boards. Miller, Chancery-lane, 


1809. 


I" has happened to us to leam, from private authority, that 
* the accomplished editor of these volumes was educated at 
Oxford for the church of England; but that, having embraced | 
Unitarian opinions, he declined ordination, and went to assist , 
in a school at Bristol, which Mr. Estlin there superintended, 
Under that Gentleman’s protection, he qualified himself .to 
officiate as a dissenting minister, and accepted an invitation to | 
Yarmouth, where he preached several years. Either a proe 1 
gress of opinion, or an ambitious taste, afterward induced ii 
him to relinquish the clerical for the medical profession, which ih 
he studied during two years at Edinburgh. He then attached . | 
himself as surgeon to a regiment of militia: but his bodily | 
health became unequal to the fatigue to which in this situation i] 
he was exposed ; and he eventually took lodgings near London, 
for the purpose of writing for the booksellers. As an author 
by profession, his efforts were mostly concealed in periodical | 
publications: but his ‘ Specimens of the older English Prose- ht 
writers’* were selected with taste, and received with welcome, A 
The success of that work induced him to undertake the not : 
dissimilar labour, of which the resuit is now before us. We A 
are sorry to find, however, that Mr. Burnett is no longer Pi 
Jiving to watch its fortunes in the republic of letters. A con- 
sumptive disease, aggravated perhaps by privations resulting ; 





* See Rev, Vol. lv. N.S. p. 41, | 
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from pecuniary difficulties, baffled latterly his intentions of 
application, and his medical skill. 

Of the work itself a clear account is given in Mr. Burnett’s 
preface ; ; which, as well as the biographic introduction, is 
written with unaffected meekness * : 


‘ The idea of this publication might probably not have been con: 
ceived, but for a hint by a reviewer of the late edition of ‘Milton’s 
Prose Works. The precise wards I cannot quote, as I have not 
the review by me, and as itis long since I read them ; but the idea 
suggested was, to convert the prose works also of our great poet 
into a popular classic, by selecting his best pieces, that is, his poli- 
tical writings, and’ giving extracts from the rest, and to print the 
whole in a smaller and anes form, Finding it adviseable, from 
indisposition, to retire for a while to the country, and desirous of 
reeding with attention the prose works of Milton, which I had not 
done before, but in part, I recollected also the hint I have alluded to, 
and resolved to proceed upon it. 

‘ The chief of Milton’s prose works may be referred to three general 
divisions, according as they relate, 1. To Ecclesiastical Law; 2. To 
Miztrimonial Law; 3. To the Tenure of the Magistrate. Two short 
pieces only, in the present collection, are not strictly referrable to either 
of these divisions : these are, Of Education, and Areopagitica. All 
the pieces which come under either of the above general heads, re- 
spectively, I have thought it most commodious to arrange together, 
whatever the dates either of their composition or publication ; so that 
they will now be read in succession, as so many books of the same 
treatise. 

‘ The theological pieces, and: those on divorce, have been consi- 
derably abridged; Areopagitica a little ; and Iconoclastes a good 
deal : the other pieces are entire; and the whole of the second vo- 
lume is without any abridgment whatever. This volume contains the 
entire controversy of Milton with Salmasius and Morus, or More; a 
controversy, which, (to use Milton’s own words) made “ All Europe 
ring from side to side.” Of the quantity rejected from the pieces in 
the first volume I have spoken more particularly in the introduction. 

‘ In a few instances, I have given an abstract of a page or two, 
to preserve the connection; and have, now and then, Inserted an 
adverb, or conjunction, to connect passages distant in place. All 
sueh abstracts and insertions-will be found enclosed in brackets.’ 


_ In our judgment, Mr. Burnett has executed with great pro- 
priety a most useful task. The prose of Milton, however 
beautiful and majestic, is somewhat scholastic and heavy ; and 
it is an accommodation to the reader to be told whcre he may 
skip. Mr. B. has omitted precisely those passages which have 


— 





° 


* A remarkable infelicity of expression, however, oecurs in the 
Dedication ; which causes not merely an equivoque, but a positive 
contradiction to the intended me aning ;——* Milton, the least perhaps 
of all authors, stands in need of a Patron.? 
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mow ceased to be interesting. The religious controversy, in 
defence of divorce, is considerably abridged: but the political 
controversy is preserved nearly entire. ‘Thus a very cheap and 4 
comprehensive edition has been formed of what is most worthy 3 
of notice in our celebrated classic; and tobe less than familiar 

with his beauties is not permitted to an Englishman. The writ- } 
ings of Milton constitute a rich treasury of diction grandly A 
embellished, of thoughts nobly conceived, and of principles : 
weightily argued. When, from distant ages and regions, he 

calls in the aid of those chosen minds with whom he held 

iz habitual converse, and adduces from the poets and sages of 

antiquity those moral maxims with which his works are 

studded, he seems to speak in the name and with the no longer 

mortal vcice of the assembled wise and good in the elysium of 

the worthies. A daring pursuit of duty, a strong sense of ‘ 
justice, a love of the fair and right, the high consciousness of \ 

the vast superiority over rank and wealth which the gifts of 

genius and ‘virtue possess,—such are the lofty sentiments which 

he is able and worthy to inculcate. We rise from his book, 

Gilated as it were, and purified; may it long form the manual 


of our youth and the guide of the patriot ! 
y 8 Pal W. Tay. J: 





Art. VI. Christina, the Maid of the South Seas; a Poem, By 
~ Mary Russell Mitford. 8vo. pp. 332. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Riyingtons, &c. 1811. é 


TH mutiny on board the Bounty armed ship, in the South | 
Seas, some years ago, and the desertion of the crew with i 
the vessel, must be in the recollection of most of our readers : " 
but they may not so generally have heard of the reported | 
recent discovery of a smali English colony, established by some ! 
of the mutineers on one of the numerous islands of those seas, | 
called Pitcairn’s Island. ‘This discovery, corroborated indeed 
Ly some striking circumstances, rests on the authority of an i 
American Captain, named Folger.— The extraordinary cir- ; 
cumstance of an infant society, amounting to about thirty per- 
sons, acknowlegijig a runaway English sailor as their governor; 
all speaking English, and educated in a moral and religious 
manner ; and found, after an interval of eighteen years, (from 
31790 to 1808) in an island of the Pacific Ocean ; however it | 4 
may excite the cautious inquiry of the historian, affords a fair di 
§ 





subject for poetry. Miss Mitford has taken it for the basis of 

her present volume, and on the whole has made successful use 

of her materials ; introducing two rival candidates for the hand 

of her heroine, in order to produce a pleasing little love-plot | 
and y % 
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and denouement. The name of Captain Folger is changed to 
Seymour ; and that of Smith, the only surviving mutineer of. 
the Bounty, to Fitzallan. Christina is the daughter of Christian, 
the ringleader of the mutiny. He, it is said, committed sui- 
cide in a fit of remorse for his ingratitude to Captain Bligh. 

As to the style of the composition, it isa close imitation of 
Mr. Scott’s popular manner; partaking of most of his faults, 
and of many also of his beauties. If the critic be ofteri offended 
by ungrammatical inaccuracies, (particularly by the constant 
Omission of the article, definite and indefinite,) he is fre- 
quently pleased with the vivaeity of the fair writer’s descrip- 
tions, and with the touches of pathetic tenderness which are 
scattered over the story. As it 1s probable that a large portion 
of the readers of poetry will be induced to peruse the volume, 
we shall not offer them an analysis of that story; which is in- 
deed too simple to require it. We have intimated enough re- 
specting the characters, to excite an interest in their fate 3 and 
more would anticipate the reader’s pleasure. He does not at 

resent stand in need of any guiding thread, to conduct him 
through the usual labyrinth of design in tales of romance; 
and we are rather disposed to applaud Miss Mitford’s taste, for 
engrafting so little on the record which forms the foundation 
of her poem. We shall, however, present some specimens of 
the manner in which she has executed her plan; beginning 
with the notice of passages which we consider to be greatly de- 
fective, and concluding with rather more favourable examples. 


* The setting sun, with lurid ray, 
Crimson’d the vast Pacific spray.’ Canto 1st, 


© The Spray of the vast Pacific’ is as fine an instance of the 1. 
Bathos, as any of those which are collected in Martinus Scrib- 


lerus. 





© The bold Captain frown’d to see, 
The lightning’s fearful revelry.’ Ibid, 
Here we are again reminded of the * drisk Lightning” inthe. 
Rehearsal ;— not to mention the ° do/d Thunder.” 


* The wreck of elemental world, 
In dizzy sound the senses whirl’d.’ Ibid, 


This faulty rhyme occurs more than once in the volume; and 
the fair author will in vain quote Johnson’s aythority in his 

oem of London. ‘ Hurl’d” would suit the passage to which 
we allude, as well as * whirl’d;” and we have often wondered 
that it was not so written : 


« Such bribes the rapid Greek o’er Asia hur?P'd,” 
For such the steady Roman shook the world.”? 


We 
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‘We profess ourselves unable to comprehend the following 
allusion, and conclude therefore that it must be truly sublime: 


¢ Fair as those isles, which to the eyes 
Of death-struck mariners arise, 
Like visions of the phrenzied brain! _ 
Or duddles of the treachérous main!’ Canto 1st. 


Quere, South-Sea Bubbles? .The scene of the poem in some 
measure sanctions this hypothesis: but we are not clear that 


we have ascertained the meaning of the passage ! 
Out of numerous examples of the omission of the article, we 


shall cursorily mention a few : 


‘ , 
© o’er hut and rude moral 


Wav’d lofty bough, and flexile spray. | 
Gleam’d silvery moon, and twinkling star.? Ibid, 





¢ on mountain fire, 
Rose, plantain, palm, and cocoa tree’ Ibid. 


but still more objectionable is the aukward expression in the 
next couplet ; 3 | 


« Rose the gay fig, whose wondrous branch, 
Bow’d dowa to earth, fresh roots can launch 5° 





or the ensuing; 
— * that blue eye, with sudden flash 
Oft told of passion’s youthful clash, 
Till pious tears the lightning gaench’d, | 
And dew’d his locks by anguish S/ench’d.’ Ibid. 


This is the very agony of rhyming, and we are sorry to be 
compelled to add, that every canto abounds with equally lame 
and incorrect expressions.——Miss Mitford must take more pains, 
and must more cautiously revise her works, before she can exe 
pect the unqualified meed of judicious approbation. 


(tite © Sailor’s soul 
Loves not in lazy bay to ro/l,’ 


is the acmé of idleness, and indeed exhibits a combination of 
almost every fault of the ballad style. — Not less offensive is 


the following servile imitation : 


¢ How wondrous in that tranquil hour, 
Seem’d that still form in fairy bower ! 
You might have thought some magic hand 
Fix’d the fair statue on the strand, 
Enchantress of that lovely land ! 
And tale, romance, and legend high 
Press’d on the wanderer’s fantasy.’ Canto the 2d. 


1 « The 
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«¢ The Lady of the Lake,” and more of the same author’s ¢ tale, 
romance, and legend high,’ seem to have pressed on Miss 
Mitford’s ¢ fantasy,’ so closely as to leave no room in which her 
own imagination could expatiate. Christina’s Song, however, 
which follows the description whence the above lines are ex- 
tracted, is more fortunate than most of Mr. Scott’s similar 
effusions : yet this is saying little for it; since we suppose that 
the eagle-genius of the author in question cannot descend to the 
dove-like flight of a song-writer. Although Miss M. excels 
her usual prototype on this occasion, she has fallen into another 
Jmitation, equally injudicious. She has borrowed, for a mo- 
ment, the limping cadence of Miss Holford; and in that 
lady’s scazon measures she clothes some pleasing and natural 
thoughts : 


‘© Q chilly and damp is the mossy tomb ! 
And dark is the cheerless night ! 
But sadder far is the mourner’s gloom, 
Who wails o’er her lost delight ! 
‘The maidens they deck’d thy grave with flowers, 
» ‘The death-dirge rang thro’ the island bowers, 
But sighs and groans were all that I gave, 
And my tears alone bedewed thy grave. 


¢ The flowers are wither’d, the garlands are gone, 
The dirge died away in the air ; | 
And thou wert forgotten by all but one, 
Ere the wreath had faded there. 
They took me to dwell in the cot of the chief, 
They said to me, Calm thy restless grief ! 
But her who is gone they cannot restore, 
And still as they chide, I weep the more. 


¢ © mother! my mother! since thou art dead, 
What comfort have they to give! | 
My only delight on earth is fled, 
And still must Curistina live! 
Yet oft will I steal at midnight hour, 
To deck thy cold tomb with tear and flower, 
And when the rude storms of life are past, 
With thee I will find my home at last.’ 


This, as we premised, is pleasing and natural in point of 
conception : but, surely. the rhythm of the lines does not de- 
serve the eulogy which the author herself bestows on them ; 


- ‘ in accents soft and cleax 

As ever breath’d in mortal ear, ~ 

In strains with silvery cadence fraught, 
From the pure spring of feeling caught, 
Seraphic strains, by nature given, 
firose a daughter’s woe to Heaven :’— 





but 
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but how original is this introduction !' | 


‘«¢ In solemn cadence, soft and slow, | 
Arose a father’s notes of woe |? Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


To note the plagiarisms of this fair writer, ‘from these 
pure springs of her feelings,’ would be as useless as invidious. 
We hope that we have said enough both to excite her industry 
in the task of revision when she ‘writes again, and to restrain 
her petty larcenies from the property of Mr. Walter Scott. — 
We now turn to the more pleasing portion of our proposed 
criticisms, and offer to Miss Mitford that praise which we feel 
justified in conferring on her present composition. If it be not 
unmixed with censure, we trust that it will not, on reflection, 
prove less acceptable nor less encouraging to a writer who 
seems to be possessed of very improveable talents *. 

The description of the natives crowding on board, when the 
Bounty arrived at Otaheite, appears to us happily imagined : 
but we except the expression of the simile in the first couplet z 


‘As bees that seek the heathery pride, - 
The natives climb the ship’s tall side ; 
Scarce could the crowded deck sustain 
The pressure of the eager train, 

Then names were chang’d in friendly form, 
With welcome free and greeting warm : 
What though upon the cheated ear, 
Stillvainly fell those accents clear ; 

Yet the warm pressure of the hand, 

The courteous voice, the gesture bland, 
The dullest heart might understand. 
Language unknown may mock the sense, 
Thou need’st. no tongue, Benevolence !’ 


The following little sketch of a poetical love-scene is agreeable 
enough, although some tincture of affectation is visible in the 


second compartment : 


‘ Whence springs the joy, ye gentle lovers tell ! 

To hover round the mistress of your heart, 

As if enchanted by some magic spell, 
Of witch accurst, or merry fairy art, 

To feed, for aye, your bosom’s raging smart ? 
Still at the hour, when all but lovers sleep, 

Reckless tho’ rivers, woods, or mountains part, 
Still to thé maiden’s lov’d abode ye creep, 
There, thro’ the lingering night, for her dear sake to weep. 


—_ 





_* For a former volume of poems’ by Miss M., see Rev. Vol. Ixiii. 
N.S. p.g7. A new and much enlarged edition of that work has 
just appeared, of which we shall make farther mention. 


¢ Such 
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¢ Such joy the Spanish cavalier oft feels, 
When ta the lattic’d window of his fair, 
At midnight hour, with noiseless step, he steals, 
Content ta breathe the love-perfumed air, 
That fans her cheek, and wantons in her hair, 
How sweetly then the tender serenade 
Tells of his love as her own beauty rare ; 
The whilst, half kind, half coy, the listening maid 
At times her veil’d form shows, at times is fost in shade.® 
The lovely heroine of the poem ‘ essays, in some ime 
mediately subsequent verses, to ‘play upon the flute !’—an ac. 
complishment which even Miss Mitford’s recommendation 
cannot make us regard as lady-like or engaging, It is in the 
description of the calm scenes of inanimate nature, as cone 
trasted with the rude and tempestudus passions of the human 
heart, that Mr. Scott and his followers, most excel. Some, in. 
deed, of the latter have transcended: their original in the 
‘touching admixture of moral feeling with the mute scenery 
of the world around us. The present writer thus describes 


the evening previous to the occurrence of a cruel assassinas. 


tion in Otaheite ; , 


s T'was on a summer’s eve,—QO ne’er 
Was eve so balmy, scene so fair ! 
‘The setting sun with tranquil ray 
Gilt inland bowery, and ocean spray ;. 
Hush’d was the whispering wave, no breeze 
*Woke the low murmuring of the trees ; 
The lovely scene ¢ast o’er the sense 
Tts own enchanting indolence. 
No longes‘epesting on the tide, 
‘The dolphin gleams in azure pride 5 
No longer from the mountain height, 
Peers the wild goat in rude affright ; 
No longer on the pebbly strand, 
The faithful dogs obsequious stand, 
Sporting with fond, yet cautious glee, — 
With joyous infants, gay and free ; 
No longer sounds along the beach 
The bay laugh, the half-form’d speech. 


* The happy children, tir’d-of sport, | 
Seek their sweet slumbers, . and short 5 
Some round those dogs of generous race, 
Twine the small limbs and blooming face g 
Some clingiag to a mother’s charms, 
Some cradled in a father’s arms ; 

The parents watch’d, with tearful joy, 

Each rosy girl, each dark-hair’d boy ; 
But not a sigh, and’ not a word, 
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Not e’en a fond caress was heard ; 
The very birds gay carols cease, 
And man and nature seem’d at peace.’ 


We must observe to Miss M. that ¢ vai/s’ for avails is a vul- 
gar abbreviation ; that ‘ beam’ is not synonimous with “ eye ;” 
that ‘ aspiring fow’rets’ never rise sublime ;’ that * Prome- 
théan fire’ should be ‘ Promethéan fire ;” that ‘ Robert 
Jeffery’s Lament’ is in very bad taste; and that the following 
passage 1s equally unjust and unpoetical : 


‘ Oh! never in these regions cold, 
Where barter’d beauty yields to gold, 
Where love’s a shade, and vows an air, 
Was seen a more reluctant fair : 

_ Nor in the genial clime of Spain, 
Where Hymen drags his firm-link’d chain 
(Not fabulous, alas! nor light !) 
More jealous bridegroom e’er was dighi,’ &c. 


We conclude our extracts and remarks with a better specimen 
of the fair writer’s abilities ; which, as we have remarked, seem 
only to want due cultivation to render them distinguished : 


* Oft, soaring on the wings of thought, 
The bard the patriot’s flame has caught ; 
With foree resistless, pour’d along 
The rousing eloquence of song ; 

Till, fir’d by brave and warlike speech, 
Even “ to the imminent deadly breach,’’ 
Start from their sheaths a thousand swords 
To prove the omnipotence of words,— 
But who can wake the tuneful shell, 

The pause of gratitude to tell ? 

The tear-drop quivering in the eye, 

The fond speech check’d by fonder sigh ; 
The pressure of the hand, the blush 
Where tenderest feelings kindling rush, 
Emotion thrilling every sense, 

Silence more blest than eloquence ! 
The generous heart’s ennobling zeal, 
Ah! none can tell,-.-but all can feel !? 


The beautiful commoneplace on the vanity of life in the First 
Canto, and the commencement of the Fourth Canto, may also be 
mentioned in proof of Miss M.’s powers of poetical composi- 
tion ; and we would encourage her to write again in Spenser’s 
stanza, or ii the less complicated stanza of the Italians. — Any 
one of the graver measures, in a word, is better suited for an exe - 
tended and serious poem than the line of eight feet ; a measure 
that, by the use to which Butler, Swift, and Gay have applied 
ity 
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it, has lost the little dignity which it could ever have possessed: 
Its extreme facility, indeed, deprives the writer of any uncom~ 


mon merit. ; 
| Hod. 


— -_ s 
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Art. VII. A Journey from Madras through the Countries of 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, performed under the Orders of 
the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley, Governor General of | 
India, for the express Purpose of investigating the State of Agri- 
culture, Arts, and Commerce ; the Religion, Manners and Cus- 
toms ; the History Natural and Civil, and Antiquities; in the 
Dominions of the Rajah of Mysore, and the Countries acquired ae 
by the Honourable East India Company, in the late and former 
War from Tippoo Sultaun. By Francis Buchanan, M.D. F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. London, Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta ; 
and in the Medical Service of the Honourable Company. Pubs 
lished under the Authority of the Directors of the East India 
Company. Illustrated by a Map and numerous other Engravings. 
gto. pp. 1459. G1. 6s. Boards. Cadell and Davies, &c. 


IE the acquisition of colonial territory be really of so much 
importance as modern statesmen would have us believe, it 
is surely of consequence that those who are intrusted with the 
government of those colonies, as well as the leaders of admi- 
nistration in the mother-country, should be intimately ac- 
guainted with the resources and capabilities of the acquired 
territory, and with the manners, customs, ‘language, character, 
and imstitutions of its inhabitants. From the want of this es- 
sential information, it has often happened that distant colonies 
have been driven into revolt, by the ignorance or oppression of 
their governors; or have become a burden to the parent-state, 
because that state knew not how their capabilities might be 
called forth, or their resources employed to the best advantage. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that the sovereigns of mo- 
dern times should be studious to explore the most remote 
corners of their empire, and should employ in these tnvesti- 

ations men of learning, abilities, and enterprize. ‘To this 
laudable state-policy we owe the instructive travels of Pallas, 
Barrow, Ellicot, and the volumes now before us *. - 

The extent and importance of the territory acquired by the 
East India Company, from the conquest and death of 'Tippod 
Sultaun, induced Marquis Wellesley, then Governor-general, 
to employ Dr. Buchanan in a journey through the conquered 
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* Our readers will in course connect this article with that which 
commences our present Number, though we have somewhat. broken 
the chain, to prevent its length from being wearisome. oi 
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territory, and. the dominions immediately adjoining ; and the 
objects of this survey are particularly explained in the intro- 
duction to the present work. The Doctor’s inquiries were meant 
to extend throughout the dominions of the rajah of Mysore, the 
country acquired by the Company in the late war with Tippoos 
and that part of Malabar which the Company had annexed 
to their own territories in the former war under Marquis 
Cornwallis. Agriculture was specified as the first and principal 
object of his attention; and he was required to obtain all 
possible information respecting the esculent vegetables used 
by the natives; the breeds of cattle, and their application 
in agriculture ; the extent and value of the farms; the average 
price of labour, and mode of paying workmen; and to 
compare the general state of agriculture in Mysore with that 
of Bengal. 

The natural productions of the country, especially such as are 
employed in arts, manu‘actures, commerce, and medicine, were 
appointed to form the next immediate objects of attention 5 
and here the Doctor was particularly desired to investigate the 
cultivation, preparation, and uses of cotton, pepper, sandal 
wood, and cardamoms; the state of the mines, quarries, and 
mineral springs, with the mode of working the two former 3 
the state of the manufactures, and the situation of the manu- 
facturers ; the climate and seasons of Mysore, with a compara- 
tive estimate of its salubrity and that of the Company’s other 
possessions in the peninsula; the general condition of the in- 
habitants ; the sects and tribes of which they are composed ; 
with their laws, customs, personal traffic, weights and measures, 
exchange of money, and ordinary currency. He was also in- 
structed to take every opportunity of collecting and transmit- 
ting to the Governor-general, specimens of whatever he might 
deem curious or important among the natural or artificial pro- 
ductions of the territories through which he passed. 

_ It will hence be seen that the objects of the journey were 
sufliciently important, and that the investigation of so many 
Circumstances must have been extremely laborious. Consi- 
dering the extent of territory explored, and the short time (little 
more than a year) employed in the inquiry, Dr. Buchanan has 
collected a prodigious mass of information ; — information 
which we doubt not will prove valuable and important to the 
civil and military oificers who are occupied in maintaining 
the power of the mercantile sovereigns of India, though we 
imagine that it will not excite much interest among his countrys 
men at home. The method, according to which the materials 
of the work are arranged, viz.; that of a Journal, is well suited to 
excite the attention of general readers, and has often been 
~ Rey. Juny, 1811. § adopted 
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adopted with success by former travellers: but though this 
plan greatly facilitates the labour of an author, and, where 
the subjects that come under review are sufficiently interesting, 
tends to call forth and preserve curiosity, it has a slovenly ap- 
pearance, and on subjects of scientific importatice. is perhaps 
the worst order that could be observed. In the present in- 
stance, we think, Dr. Buchanan has beer peculiarly unfor- 
- tanate in chusirig this natural mode of arrangement. His pub- 

lication would have been much more siseFEl and instfuctive, 
and scarcely less amusing, had he classed the materials which 
he collected during his joutney under distinct heads, corre- 
sponding to the circumstances mentioned in his instructions. 
In this way, by giving a compatative view of the state of agri~ 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, of the natufal produc- 
tions, and of the situation and manners of the natives, in the 
several districts through which he passed, he would have pre- 
sented his readers with a regular and connected digest; instead 
of obliging them to accompany him through three large 
quartos, gleaning by the way a scanty harvest of scattered 
fragments, and connecting them, as well as memory will allow, 
into an imperfect whole. We are told, indeed, that these im- 
perfections are not to be ascribed so much to Dr. B., as to 
those gentlemen who were in possession of the manuscript, and 
directed its publication ; and that it was the intention of the 
author to have abridged the work, and altered its arrangement : 
but that, as the printing of it had commenced before his arrival 
in England, and as his stay here was likely to be very short, 
he could not undertake such alterations, and was obliged to 
content himself with revising the manuscript. 

Dr.B. set outt from Madras in the end of April 1800, and, passing 
through the dominions of the Nabob of Arcot and the small 
territory of Bara Mahal, entered the Mysore country, and has- 
tened to Seringapatam, where he arrived about the middle of 
May. ‘This interesting capital forms the point whence his in~ 
quiries begin ; and the account which he has given of the pre- 
sent state and appeatance of the city, with the circumstances 
attending its fall, constitutes one of the most pleasing parts of 
his work. After having described the situation and appearance 
of Seringapatam, he takes occasion to narrate its capture and 
the fall of Tippoo, of whose family, government, and character, 
he has afforded us some interesting anecdotes : 


¢ The palace of the Sultan at Seringapatam is a very large build. 
ing, surrounded by a massy and very Shy wall of stone and mud, 
and outwardly is of a very mean appearance. There were in it, 
however, some handsome apartments, which have been converted 
into barracks; but the troops are very ill lodged, from the want of 
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ventilation common in all native buildings. The private apartments 
of Tippoo formed a square, in one side of which were the rooms that 
he himself used. The other three sides of the square were occupied 
by warehouses, in which he had deposited a vast variety of goods ; 
for he acted not only as a'prince, but also as a merchant. 

‘ These goods were occasionally distributed among the Amildars, 


or governors of provinces, with orders to sell them, on the Sultan’s 


account, at a price far above their real value; which was done by 
forcing a share of them upon every man in proportion to his sup- 
posed wealth. This was one of the grand sources of oppression, 
peculation, and defalcation of revenue. The friends, or wealthy cor- 
ruptors of the Amildars, were excused from taking a large share of 
the gouds; while the remainder was forced upon poor wretches, 
whose whole means, when torn from them, were inadequate to the 
estimated value of the goods; and the outstanding balances on this 
account were always large. 

‘ The three sides of the square formerly used as warehouses, are 
now occupied by the five younger sons of Tippoo, who have not yet 
been removed to Vellore. They are well looking boys, and are per- 
mitted to ride and exercise themselves in the square, when they are 
desirous so to do; they are also allowed to view the parade, and to 
hear the bands of music belonging to the troops in garrison. 

‘ The apartment most ccaniiaialy used by Tippoo was a large lo 
hall, open in front after the Mussulman fashion, and on the other 
three sides entirely shut up from ventilation. In this he was wont 
to sit, and write much; for he was a wonderful projector ; and was 
constantly forming new systems for the management of his dominions, 
which, however, he wanted perseverance to carry into execution. 
That he conceived himself to be acting for the good of his subjects, 
I have no doubt, and he certainly believed himself endowed with 
great qualities for the management of civil affairs, as he was at the 
pains of writing a book on the subject, for the instruction of all suc- 
ceeding princes ; his talents in this line, however, were certainly very 
deficient. He paid no attention to the religious prejudices of the 
greater part of his subjects, but every where wantonly destroyed 
their temples, and gloried in having forced many thousands of them 
to adopt the Mussulman faith. He never continued long on the 
same plan, so that his government was a constant succession of new 
arrangements. Although his aversion of Europeans did not prevent 
him from imitating many of their arts, yet this does not appear to 
have proceeded from his being sensible of their value, or from a desire 
to improve his country ; it seems merely to have been done with a 
view of showing his subjects, that, if he chose, he was capable of 
doing whatever Europeans could perform ; for although he made 
broad cloth, paper formed on wires like the European kind, watches, 
and cutlery, yet the processes for making the whole were kept se. 
cret. A French artist had prepared an engine, driven by water, for 
boring cannon ; but so little sensible was the Sultan of its value, that 
he ordered the water wheel to be removed, and employed bullocks 
to work the machinery. One of his favourite maxims of ‘policy was, 
to overthrow everything that had been done in the Rajah’s govern. 
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ment ; and in carrying this into practice, he frequently destroyed 
works of great public utility, such as reservoirs, and canals for wa- 
tering the ground. Although an active prince, he in a great measure 
secluded himself from his subjects (one of the greatest evils that can 
happen in an absolute monarchy) ; and Ais chief confinent, Meer 
Saduc, was a monster of avarice and cruelty. The people universally 
accuse Tippoo of bigotry, and vain glory ; but they attribute most 
of their miseries to the influence of his minister. The Brahmans, 
who managed the whole of the revenue department, were so avari- 
cious, so corrupt, and had shewn such ingratitude to Hyder, that 
Tippoo would have entirely displaced them, if he could have done 
without their services ; but that was impossible ; for no other persons 
in the country had any knowledge of business. Instead of checking 
them by a constant inspection into their conduct, by exemplary 
punishment when detected in peculation, and by allowing them hand- 
some salaries to raise them above temptation, he appointed Mussul- 
man Asophs, or lord-lieutenants, to superintend large divisions of the 
country ; and this greatly increased the evil; for these men, entirely 
stink in indolence, voluptuousness, and ignorance, confident of favour 
from the bigotry of their sovereign, and destitute of principle, uni- 
versally took bribes to supply their wants ; and the delinquencies of 
the Brahmans were doubled, to make good the new demands of the 
Asophs, over and above their former profits. Owing to this system, 
although the Sultan had laid on many new taxes, the actual receipts 
of the treasury never equalled those in the time of his father. The 
Amildars, under various pretexts of unavoidable emergency, reported 
prodigious outstanding balances, while they received, as bribes from 
the cultivators, a part of the deductions so made. Although the 
taxes actually paid by the people to the government were thus much 
jighter than they had been in the administration of Hyder, the in- 
dustrious cultivator was by no means in so good a condition as for- 
merly. The most frivolous pretexts were received, as suflicient cause 
for commencing a criminal prosecution against any person supposed 
to be rich ; and nothing but a bribe could prevent an accused indivi- 
dual from ruin. ‘'Tippoo certainly had considerable talents for war ; 
but his fondness for it, and his engaging with an enemy so much his 
superior in the art, brought on his destruction; while his early 
habits of contending with the Mahratta plunderers, had given him a 
ferocity and barbarity that must prevent every considerate person 
from pitying his overthrow. The policy in which he succeeded best, 


was in attaching to him the lower Mussulmans. He possessed in the 


highest degree all the cant, bigotry, and zeal so well fitted for the 
purpose, and which some few men of abilities have succeeded in ase 
suming ; but with him, I believe, they were natural. None of his 
Mussulmans have entered into our service, although many of them 
are in great want ; and they all retain a high respect for his memory, 
considéring him as a martyr, who died in the defence of their re- 
ligion. : | sas 


‘ Though Tippoo had thus secured the ‘affections of many of his 


‘subjects, and though he was perhaps conscious of good intentions, 


aid fondly imagined that lis government was fit to be a pattern a 
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all others ; yet whoever sees his private apartments will be sensible, 
that the mind of the despotic monarch was torn with apprehension. 
Such is, perhaps, the universal state of men of this description ; and 
although a knowledge of the circumstance may not be sufficient to 
prevent the ambitious from grasping at his power, nor to induce the 
person who has once possessed it to return to the calm of private 
life ; yet it may be some consolation to the persons exposed to its 
baneful influence, to know, that their ruler enjoys less security and 
tranquillity of mind than themselves. | : 

‘ From the principal front of the palace, which served as a re- 
venue office, and as a place from whence the Sultan occasionally 
shewed himself to the populace, the chief entry into the private square 
was through a strong narrow passage, wherein were chained. four 
tigers ; which, although somewhat tame, would in case of any dis- 
turbance become shoul. Within these was the hall in which Tippoo 
wrote, and into which very few persons, except Meer Saduc, were 
ever admitted. Immediately behind this, was the bed-chamber, which 
communicated with the hall by a door and two windows, and -was 
shut up on every side. ‘The door was strongly secured on the inside, 
and a close iron-grating defended the windows. ‘The Sultan, lest 
any person should fire on him while in bed, slept in a hammock, 
which was suspended from the roof by chains, in such a situation as 
to be invisible through the windows. In the hammock were founda 


sword and a pair of loaded pistols.’ (Vol. I. p. 69.) 


How miserable must have been the life of this Indian Dio- 
nysius, when even the recesses of his chamber, and the silence 
of midnight, could not procure for him the confidence of un- 
disturbed repose ! 

We shall not attempt to trace the progress of the author, 
because a mere catalogue of places so little known to European 
readers must be totally without interest, and such an itinerary 
is supplied by the contents of the several chapters, placed at 
the beginning of each volume. It would be of more conse- 
quence to inquire how far Dr. B. appears to have fulfilled the 
intentions of his employers : but this is a task which the nature 
of the work, and the manner in which it is written, render it 
almost impossible for us to perform. Were we even to col- 
Ject the principal observations on any particular head, we 
should despair of rendering them intelligible to our. readers, 
from the perpetual recurrence of Hindoo words ; the explana- 
tion of which is seldom given, and, when giyen, is seldom 
satisfactory. We must therefore content ourselves with mak- 
ing a few quotation¢*connected with some of the more im- 
portant subjects of inquiry. 
~ Dr. Buchanan appears to have paid very particular attention 
-to the state of agriculture in the several provinces and districts, 
and has.added numerous drawings of the implements employed. 
‘These implements are in general exceedingly simple, and in- 
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deed the state of cultivation in these countries appears to be 
but little advanced beyond the rudeness of earlier ages. The 
Doctor has been most minute in his remarks on the cultivation 
of cotton, rice, and pepper ; and his observations on the last of 


these productions, as cultivated in Malabar, deserve particular 
notice : 

‘ I here examined the cultivators. concerning the manner of raising 
the pepper-vine, They say, that it does not thrive where planted 
close together ; and therefore every man, in the garden near his house, 
has five or six trees only, which are intended as supports for this 
valuable plant. ‘The Mango tree (Mangifera) ought to be at least 
twenty years before any pepper vines are put on it. Suppose a 
Mango tree be fit for receiving the vine, the following 1s the manner 
in which that is planted. Between the 11th of June and the 12th of 
July, or at the commencement of the rainy season, the soil round the 
tree is dug, and a small bank, surrounding the root at a cubit’s dis, 
tance, is formed to confine the water. Then from 8 to 12 shoots 
of the vine, in proportion to the size of the tree, are laid down 
within the bank, and with two or three inches of one end standing up 
against the trunk, They are then covered with about an inch of fine 
mould ; and, if any length of time occurs without rain, they must be 
‘watered ; but this is alleen required. The shoots are about a cubit 
long. As the vines grow, they must be tied up to the tree, and 
rank weeds must be pulled up from near their roots. In the hot 
season they require to be watered with a pot ; and at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season some leaves, ashes, and dung must be spread 
on the ground near their roots. ‘The pepper vine begins to bear at 
six years of age; in four years more it is in full perfection, and 
continues so for twenty years, when it dies. The young Amenta 
begin to form at a feast called Tiruvadaray Netvelly, which is accom- 
paned by a certain conjunction of the stars, the period of which none 

ut astrologers can tell. It happened this year on the 17th of June. 
The beginning of the rainy season may therefore be considered as the 
flowering time of the pepper. When the fruit is intended for black 
pper, it is allowed to ripen; but is collected green, so soon as the 
erries become hard and firm, which happens between the 13th of 
December and the r1th of January. As the amenta come to a pro- 
per maturity, they are pinched off by the fingers, placed on, a mat, 
and rubbed with the hands and feet, until the berries separate from 
the stem. These are then spread out on mats, so that one does not 
lie upon another, and are dried two, or at the most three days in the 
sun ; while at night they are collected in earthen jars, to keep them 
from the dew. The pepper is then put up in a mat-bag, containing 
from 2 to 4 Tolams, or from 64 to 128lbs, and is fit for sale. The 
whole cost attending this process seems to be very trifling; and I 
have no doubt of M.. Smee’s allowance, of 5 of the produce, _— 
fully adequate to defray the annual expence. The original cost of 
planting can hardly be brought to an accompt, it is so small. What 
1s intended for white pepper is allowed.to become quite ripe. The 


berries are then red, and the pulp being washed off, the white yeah) 
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dried for sale. The vines in this case are very apt to die, and in this 
province little or none is now made.’ (Vol. IT. p. 463.) 


The cattle bred in these districts differ in several respects 
from those of Europe. The animal described in the ensuing 
paragraph is probably known to few of our readers: 


‘ The long-legged goat, called Maycay in the Caranese language, 
is a very different breed from the common goat; but the two kinds 
can propagate together. It seems to approach nearly to the Syrian 
goat. By the Mussulmans here, it is most absurdly classed with the 
sheep, while the short-legged goat has an appropriate name. On 
every flock of sheep there is commonly a proportion of Maycays, 
which may be from ten to twenty out of every hundred, This does 
not interfere with the pasture of the sheep; as the Maycay lives en- 
tirely on the leaves of bushes and trees, while the sheep eat only the 

rass. ‘They require the same quantity of water. One male is kept 
s twenty females. Of those not wanted for breeding, the shepherd 
sacrifices some for his own use while they are young ; the remainder 
he castrates and sells to the butcher. The female breeds at two years 
of age, without observing any regular season ; and once a year pro- 
duces one kid, sometimes twins. ‘They breed about four times ; after 
which they are generally killed by the shepherds for their own use. 
For three months the kid is allowed the whole milk ; afterwards the 
mother is milked once aday for two months; and eight goats will 
give a quart of milk. A castrated Maycay sells for a rupee and a 
half, or 3s. 3d. Some, that are very large, are ornamented with 
silver chains and bells, and serve for the children of the rich to ride 


on.’ (Vol. I. p. 120.) 


On the natural productions of Mysore and the adjacent ter- 
ritories, we have found little that is new or important, except 
as those subjects are connected with the agriculture or com- 
merce of the country : but the work abounds with observations 
on the manners and customs of the numerous sects and tribes into 
which the Hindoos are divided. These observations are, however, 
rendered nearly unintelligible to Europeans, from the strange 
mixture of Hindoo and English names which they contain. On 
the division into rightehand and left-handecasts, we have the 
subsequent remarks : 


‘ The origin of the division of Hindoos into the right and left-hand- 
sides, is involved in fable. It is said to have taken place at Kunji, or 
Conjeveram, by order of the goddess Kali; and the rules to be ob- 
served by each side were at the same time engraved on a copper-plate, 
which is said to be preserved at the temple of that place. The exist- 

ence of such a plate, however, is very doubtful ; both parties founding 
on its authority their pretensions, which are diametrically opposite. 
The different casts, of which each division is composed, are not united 
by any common tie of religion, occupation, or kindred: it seems, 
therefore, to be merely a struggle for certain honorary distinctions. 
The right-hand-side pretend, t 5 they have the exclusive privilege of 
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using twelve pillars in the pundal, or shed, under which their mar- 
riage ceremonies are performed ; and that their adversaries, in their 
processions, have no right to ride on horseback, nor to carry a flag 
painted with the figure of Hanumanta. The left-hand-side pretend; 
that all these privileges are confirmed to them by the grant of Kali on 
the copper-plate ; and that they are of the highest rank, having been 
placed by that goddess on her left hand, which in India is the place 
of honour. Frequent disputes arise concerning these important mat- 
ters ; and on such occasions, not only mutual abuse is common, but 
also the heads of the divisions occasionally stir up the lowest and most 
a of their followers to have recourse to violence, and encourage 
them by holding out the houses and shops of their adversaries as pro- 
per objects for plunder. A very serious dispute took place at Serin- 
gapatam since it fell into the hands of the English. ‘Thirty families 
of the weavers, belonging to the left-hand-side, joined themselves to 
the Teliga Banijigaru, and were encouraged by them to use all the 
honorary distinctions claimed by the right-hand-side. This gave 
er offence to the Panchum Banijigaru, and the Whalliaru were 
et loose to plunder ;_ nor could they be repressed without an exertion 
of military force, by which several people were killed. In order to 
preserve the peace of the garrison, and to endeavour to bring the two 
parties to an agreement, it has ever since been thought expedient to 
prohibit any marriages from being celebrated within the fort,’ (Vel.I, 


P- 79+) 

In his journey from Doda-Bala-Pura (situated north of 
Bangalore) to Sira, the author meets with several casts, on 
whose customs he is more than usually minute. From this 
part we select.a passage which will afford a specimen of the 
entertainment that may be expected by general readers: 

¢ The Baydaru are of twe kinds, Karnata, and Telinga. The 


former wear the Linga, and are said to be numerous near Raya-durga, 
‘Those in the north-eastern parts of the Mysore Raja’s dominions are 
of Telinga descent, and retain that language. They seem to be the 
true Sudra cultivators and military of Telingana, and to have been 
introduced in great numbers into the southern countries of the penin- 
sula, when these became subject to Andray or'Telingana princes. The 
Telinga Baydas neither intermarry, nor eat in common with those of 
Karnata extraction. Among themselves they can all eat together ; 
but,. in order to keep up the purity of the race, they never marry, 
except in families whose pedigree is well known. Like the Brahmans, 
they are divided into a number of families, of which a male and female 
can never intermarry. ‘They have also among them a race of nobles 
called Chimalas. Among these are the hereditary chiefs, who punish 
transgressions against the rules of cast, and who are called Gotugaru. 
From this class of nobles were also appginted the feudal lords, vul- 
garly called Polygars; but who assumed to themselves the Sanscrit 
title of Sansthanika. Civil differences in this tribe are made up in 
assemblies of the heads of families, the hereditary chiefs having be- 
come almost extinct. No heavier punishment was ever inflicted by 


these than the mulct of an entertainment. The Baydaru eet” b 
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birth to be soldiers, and hunters of tigers, boars, deer, and other 
noble game, and ought to support themselves by cultivating the 
ground, ‘They are both farmers and hinds, and sometimes act as 
Talliari, a low village officer. They are permitted to eat fowls, 
sheep, goats, hogs, dear, and fish, and to drink spirituous liquors, 
The men are allowed to take many wives, but can only divorce them 
for adultery. ‘The women are very industrious, both at home and in 
the field; and even after the age of puberty continue to be marriage- 
able. Widows are not expected to sacrifice themselves to the manes 
of their husbands ; but they cannot marry a second time. In some 
families of the Baydaru, however, they may be received as concubines. 
They bury the dead. They believe, that after death wicked men 
become devils, and that good men are born again in the human form. 
The spirits of men who die without having married become Virika ; 
and to their memory have small temples aemiges erected, where 
offerings of cloth, rice, and the like, are made to their manes. If 
this be neglected, they appear in dreams, and threaten those who are 
forgetful of their duty. These temples consist of a heap, or cairn of 
stones, in which the roof of a small cavity is supported by two or 
three flags ; and the image is a rude shapeless stone, which is occa- 
sionally oiled, as in this country all other images are. Female chas- 
tity is not at all honoured in this way. ‘This superstition seems rather 
local, than as belonging to this cast ; for it is followed by all the 
Sudras of this part af the country, and I have not observed it any 


where else. ‘The Baydaru, in consequence of vows made in sickness, 


take Daseri, that is, dedicate themselves to the service of God, both 
perpetual and temporary. The proper God of the cast is Trimula 


Dévaru, to whom a celebrated temple is here dedicated. It is an 


immense mass of granite on the summit of a low hill. Under one side 
of it is a natural cavity, which is painted red and white with streaks of 
reddle and lime. In this cavity is placed a rude stone, as the emblen 
of the god; and it is attended by a priest or Pujari of the cast called 
Satanana. To this place all the Baydaru of the neighbourhood once 
a year resort. ‘The Pujari then dresses some victuals; and havin 

consecrated them, by placing them before the idol, he divides them 
among the people. ‘Trimula, it must be observed, is the name of the 
hill at Tripathi, on which the celebrated temple of Vishnu, under the 
name of Vencaty Ramana, is built. ‘The Baydaru never pray to any 
of the Saktis except Marima, who inflicts the small-pox on those 
who offend her. To this terrible power they offer sacrifices, and eat 
the flesh, Their.Guru is Trimula Tata Acharya, an hereditary chief 
of the Sri Vaishnavam Brahmans who gives them Chakrantikam 
Upadesa, and holy water, and when he visits the place, receives from 
each person one Fanam. At marriages, and at the annual commemo- 
ration of deceased parents, the Panchanga acts as Purdhita.’ (Vol. I. 


P- 3 58.) : 

The credulity of the Hindoos, and their superstitious confi- 
dence in their Brahmans, are well known ; and several striking 
instances are related by Dr. Buchanan. Indeed, we are not 


sure whether, in some cases, the learned traveller has not been 
infected 
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infected with a portion of the credulity which he endeavoyrs 
to expose. The ensuing anecdote, however, is free from this 


'-jmputation, and has more of the humorous than we generally 
- discover in these volumes : , 


¢ At night I was awaked by a prodigious noise in the village, which 
was at some distance from my tents. Qa inquiry of the sentry, I was 
told, that there was no. one near except himself ; every other person 
having gone into the village as soon as the uproar commenced. [ lay 
for some hours in great uneasiness, supposing that my people had 
quarrelled with the natives ; but, it being a rainy night, ] did not ven- 
ture out, and was unwilling to part with the sentry. Soon after, all 
was quiet, and the people returned. In the morning my interpreter 
told me with a good deal of exultation, that one of the cattle-drivers 
had been possessed by.a Pysachi, or evil spirit, and had been for some 
time senseless, and foaming at the mouth. On this occasion the 
whole people, Mussulmans and Pagans, had assembled ; and, in hopes 
of frightening away the devil, had made all the noise that they could: 
but he had continued obstinately to keep possession, till the arrival of 
the Brahman, who, having thrown some consecrated ashes on the man, 
and offered up the prayers proper for the accasion, at length procured 
arelease. The interpreter, I suspect, made the most of his story, in 
order to remove my infidelity ; as the day before I had refused my 
assent to believe, that certain Mantrams pronounced by a Brahman 
could compel the gods to be present in whatever place he chose. It 
is almost unnecessary to observe, that the poor cattle-driver was sub- 
ject to the epilepsy, the recurrence of which this night had, I believe, 
been occasioned by a violent paroxysm of intoxication, in which the 
whole party had been so deeply engaged, that until morning I could 
not get aman to tie up the baggage.’ (Vol. II. p. 45.) 


In so voluminous and multifarious a work, an ample table of . 
contents and a copious index are surely requisite, if not indis- 
pensable: yet the table of contents prefixed to each of the 
present volumes is a mere itinerary; and the index, though 
full, is almost useless, except to those who are acquainted 
with the dialects of Hindoostan. Thus, if an European 
reader be curious to ascertain how far the horrible custom 
of burning the living with the dead still prevails in India, (a 
subject which he might expect to see fully discussed in these 
travels,) he will perhaps, on consulting the index, first look for 
Malabar, as that district of the peninsula in which he has been 
told that this custom was most prevalent. In this part of the 
index, however, he has only three references to the appearance 
of the country in Malabar. He will then, perhaps, turn to the 
word Widows, where he will find three more references ; from 


— one of which he Jearns that, among the Samay Shalay, the widow 


is sometimes buried alive at the same time, but not in the same 
grave, with her deceased husband; and from another, that a 


lady 
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Jady of a Polygar family, having burned herself with her hus- 
band’s corpse, (a practice which, as far as the Doctor could 
learn, has been always very rare above the Ghats,) had the ho- 
nour of giving her name to the town of Madigheshy. Besides 
these trifling instances, he has referred to the head of each cast 
for its customs respecting widows: but this reference, as we 
have said, is of no use to an European reader. 

On the whole, we can scarcely promise Dr. Buchanan that 
his work will meet with a very extensive circulation in this 
country; though, among our civil and military officers in 
India, for whose use it seems more particularly to have been 
composed, it will be consulted, if not perused, with pleasure 
and advantage. Considering it as a journal of events and observ- 
ations, minuted during a long, hasty, and laborious tour, we 
must not perhaps be too fastidious in criticising the style and 
language. Of the latter we have already given our opinion; 
and with respect to the former we may remark generally that it 
is often loose and careless, not to say vulgar, and that it 
abounds in Scotticisms. ‘The engravings accompanying the 
volumes are ably executed, and appear to be well designed, 
especially the portraits of the Mysore princes. 





om 


Art. VIII. Memorandum on the Subject of the Earl of Elgin’s 
Pursuits in Greece. 8vo. pp.77. 6s. Boards. Miller. 1811. 


I" will ever be a matter of extreme regret with artists, and 
“ with the lovers of the fine arts, that the districts including 
antient Greece and Ionia should have fallen into the hands of 
iconoclasts and barbarians; who could view without admiration 
the most exquisite specimens of genius and taste, and who 
could estimate the value of a marble statue, executed by the 
hand of Phidias himself, only by considering into how many 
bushels of lime it might be converted. In our own country, 
the operation of time (or, to speak more correctly, of the at- 
mosphere,) is more or less fatal to all works of art that are ex- 
posed to the open air: but in Greece it is otherwise. There 
the climate is so mild and uniform, that sculptures, which 
have been executed more than two thousand years, still pre- 
serve the sharpness of the chisel; and, in those instances in 
which the hand of violence has not been applied, the produc 
tions of the Grecian artists maintain their pristine beauty. 

If the Turks had known how to estimate the architectural 
and sculptural treasures which they possess, and had been soli- 
citous for their preservation, Greece itself would have been the 
proper school for the study of antient art ; and we should have 
, entered 
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entered a most solemn protest against the removal of a single 
Statue from the spot to which the superstition or the patriot- 
ism of the Greeks had consecrated it, — against despoiling a 
beautiful temple of a single column, or even of a part of its 
frize, — or, in short, against making collections at home by a 
system of violence and mutilation abroad. The case, however, 
which. we have imagined, is the complete reverse of the matter 
of fact ; and in truth the beauties of the antient Grecian artists 
can be saved only by their removal. Lord Elgin, therefore, is 
to be commended instead of being censured for the principle on 
which he directed his ¢ Pursuits in Greece ;’? and we think that 
Europe is greatly obliged to him for availing himself of the 
opportunity which his embassy afforded him, not only in taking 
exact admeasurements of the remains of art, but in collecting 
and packing up for exportation every specimen or fragment 
of Phidian genius that the Turks would permit him tc make 
his own. We think, also, that it is a proof of his judgment as well 
as of his zeal that he had recourse to excavations and since the 
works of human skill above ground are rapidly disappearing in 
the Peloponnesus, in Ionia, and in the Grecian isles, we re- 
commend it to future travellers, when on the site of a once 
celebrated building which is no longer visible even in ruins, to 
employ the mattock and the spade, if the jealous Turks will 
allow them, for the purpose of discovering those treasures 
which have escaped the spoliation of barbarians by falling into 
the fostering bosom of mother-earth. Mr. West, the President 
of the Royal Academy, in a letter to Lord Elgin subjoined to 
the short Memoir before us, is of cur opinion respecting the 
policy of the line of conduct which his Lordship has pursued ; 
and we trust that the monuments which have been thus prer 
served will be so placed as to become a national] school for our 
young men of taste : 

« In whatever estimation, (says Mr. W.,) the arts of the present 
day shall be held by those of future ages, your Lordship must be 
remembered by the present, and be recorded by those to come, as a 
benefactor, who has conferred obligations, not only on a profession, 
but upon a nation; and as having rescued from hs devastation of 
isnorance, and the unholy rapine of barbarism, those unrivalled works 
of genius, to be preserved in the bosom of your country, which a few 
centuries more might have consigned to oblivion.’ 


The associates whom Lord E. was so fortunate as to obtain 
in the prosecution of his plan, and the length of time during 
which the artists were settled at Athens*, contributed much to 
the accuracy of their labours in measuring, taking casts, &c. a8 
well as to increase the amount of that collection which was des- 








* Three years. Stuart and Revett were there two years and a half, 
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tined for the British capital. As the nature and particulars of 


the undertaking cannot be more clearly explained than by his 
Lordship, we shall take the liberty of transcribing at some 


length from the memoir before us: 


‘ In the year 1799, when Lord Elgin was appointed His Majesty’s 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the Ottoman Porte, he happened to be 
in habits of frequent intercourse with Mr. Harrison, an architect of 
great eminence in the west of England, who had there given various 
very splendid proofs of his professional talents, especially in a public 
building of Grecian architecture at Chester. Mr. Harrison had be- 
sides studied many years, and to great purpose, at Rome. Lord 
Elgin consulted him, therefore, on the benefits that might possibly be 
derived to the arts in this country, in case an opportunity could be 
found for studying minutely the architecture and sculpture of ancient 
Greece ; and his opinion very decidedly was, that although we might 

ossess exact measurements of the buildings at Athens, yet a young 
artist could never form to himself an adequate conception of their mi- 
nute details, combinations, and general effect, without having before 
him some such sensible representation of them as might be conveyed 
by casts. This advice, which laid the groundwork of Lord Elgin’s 
pursuits in Greece, led to the further consideration, that, since any 
knowledge which was possessed of these buildings had been obtained 
under the peculiar disadvantages which the prejudices and jealousies. 
of the Turks had ever thrown in the way of such attempts, any fa- 
vourable circumstances which Lord Elgin’s embassy might offer 
should be improved fundamentally ; and not only modellers, but ar- 
chiiects and draftsmen, might be employed, to rescue from oblivion, 
with the most acgurate detail, whatever specimens of architecture 
and sculpture in Greece had still escaped the ravages of time, and the 
barbarism of conquerors. 

‘ On this suggesion, Lord Elgin proposed ta His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that they should send out English artists of known emi- 
nence, capable of collecting this information in the most perfect 
manner ; but the prospect appeared of too doubtful an issue toe mi- 
nisters to engage in the expence attending it. Lord Elgin then 
endeavoured to engage some of these artists at his own charge ; but 
the value of their time was far beyond his means. When, however, 
he reached Sicily, on the recommendation of Sir William Hamilton, 
he was so fortunate as to prevail on Don Tita Lusieri, one of the 
best general painters in Europe, of great knowledge in the arts, in 
finite taste, and most scrupulously exact in copying any subject he 1s 
to represent, to undertake the execution of this plan; and Mr. Ha- 
milton, who was then accompanying Lord Elgin to Constantinople, 
immediately went with M. Lusieri to Rome ; where, in consequence 
of the late revolutions in Italy, they were enabled to engage two of 
the most eminent formatori to make the madreformi for the casts : 
‘Signior Balestra, the first architect there, along with Ittar, a young 
man of great talent, to undertake the architectural part of the plan ; 
and one Theodore, a Calmouk, who had distinguished himself during 


several years at Rome, in the capacity of figure painter. 
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¢ After much difficulty, Lord Elgin obtained permission from thé 
Turkish Government to establish these six artists at Athens ; whete 
they prosecuted the business of their several departments during three 
years, acting on one general system, with the advantage of mutual 
control, and under the general superintendance of M. Lusieri. They 
at length completed Lord Elgin’s plan in all its parts. : 

‘ Accordingly, every monument, of which there are any remains in 
Athens, has betn thus most carefully and minutely measured ; andy 
from the rough draughts of the architects, (all of which are pres 
served,) finished drawings have been made of the plans, elevations, 
and details of the most remarkable objects ; in which the Calmouk 
has restored and inserted all the sculpture, with exquisite taste and 
ability. He has ‘besides drawn, with astonishing accuracy, all the 
bas-reliefs on the several temples, ii the precise state of decay and 
mutilation in which they at present exist. 

‘ Most of the das-reliefs, and nearly all the characteristic features 
of architecture, in the various monttments at Athens, have been 
thoulded, and the moulds of them have been brought to London. _ 

‘ Besides the architecture and sculpture at Athens, all remains of 
them which could be traced through several other parts of Greece, 
have been measured and delineated, with the most scrupulous exact- 
ness, by the second architect, Ittar. 

« And picturesque views of Athens, of Constantinople, of various 
parts of Greece, and of the Islands of the Archipelago, have been 
executed by Don Tita Lusiert. 

‘ In the prosecution of this undertaking, the artists had the mortis 
fication of witnessing the very wilful devastation, to which all the 
sculpture, and even the architecture, were daily exposed, on the part 
of the Turks and travellers. The Ionic Temple, on the Ilyssusy 
which, in Stuart’s time, (about the year 1759,) was in tolerable 
preservation, had so completely disappeared, that its foundation can 
no longer be ascertained. Another temple, near Olympia, had 
shared a similar fate, within the recollection of man. The Temple 
of Minerva had been converted into a powder magazine, and been 
completely destroyed, from a shell falling upon it, during the bom- 
bardment of Athens by the Venetians towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century ; and even this accident had not deterred the Turks 
from applying the beautiful Temple of Neptune and Erectheus to the 
same use, whereby it is constantly exposed to a similar fate. Many 
of the statues on the posticum of the Temple of Minerva, (Parthes 
non,) which had been thrown down ‘by the explosion, had been ab- 
solutely pounded for mortar, because they furnished the whitest 
marble within reach ; and the parts of the modern fortification, and 
the miserable houses where this mortar was:so applied, were disco- 
vered. Besides, it zs well known that the Turks will frequently climb 
up the ruined walls, and amuse themselves in defacing any sculpture 
they can reach ; or in breaking columns, statues, or other remains of 
antiquity, in the fond expectation of finding within them some hidden 
treasures. 

‘ Under these circumstances, Lord Elgin felt himself impelled, by 


a stronger motive than personal gratification, to endeavour to pres 
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Gerve any specimens of sculpture, he could, without injury, rescue 
from such impending ruin. He had, besides, another inducement, 
and example before him, in the conduct of the last French embassy 
sent to Turkey before the Revolution. French artists did then re-. 
move several of the sculptured ornaments from several edifices in the 
Acropolis, and particularly from the Parthenon. In lowering. one 
of the metopes, the tackle failed, and it was dashed to pieces; but 
other objects from the same temple were conveyed to France, where 
they are held in the very highest estimation, and some of them occupy 
conspicuous places in the gallery of the Louvre. And the same 
agents were remaining at Athens during Lord Elgin’s embassy, 
waiting only the return of French influence at the Porte to renew 
their operations. Actuated by these inducements, Lord Elgin made 
use of all his means, and ultimately with such success, that he has 
brought to England, from the ruined temples at Athens, from the 
modern walls and fortifications, in which many fragments had been 
used as so many blocks of stone, and from excavations made on pur- 
pose, a greater quantity of original Athenian sculpture, in statues, 
alti, and bassi relievi, capitals, cornices, frizes, and columns, tha 
exists in any other part of Europe. ie 
¢ Lord Elgin is in possession of several of the original metopes 
from the Temple of Minerva. ‘These represent the battles between 
the Centaurs and Lapithe, at the nuptials of Pirithous. Each metope 
contains two figures, grouped in various attitudes; sometimes the 
Lapithe victorious, sometimes the Centaurs. The figure of one of 
the Lapithe, who is lying dead and trampled on by a Centaur, is 
one of the finest productions of the art ; as well as the groupe ad- 
joining to it, of Hippodamia, the bride, carried off by the Centaur 
Eurytion ; the furious style of whose galloping, in order to secure 
his prize, and his shrinking from the spear that has been hurled after 
him, are expressed with prodigious animation. ‘They are all in such 
high relief, as to seem groupes of statues; and they are in general 
finished with as much attention behind as before. They were origi- 
nally continued round the entablature of the Parthenon, and formed 
ninety-two groupes, The zeal of the early Christians, the barbarism 
of the Turks, and the explosions which took place when the temple 
was used as a gun-powder magazine, have demolished a very large 
ortion of them ; so that, with the exception of those preserved by . 
Tord Elgin, it is in general difficult to trace even the outline of the 
original subject. : 

‘ The frize, which was carried along the.top of the walls of the 
cell, offered a continuation of sculptures in low relief, and of the most 
interesting kind. This frize being unbroken by triglyphs, had pre- 
sented much more unity of subject than the detached and insulated 
groupes on the metopes of the peristyle. It represented the whole of - 
the solemn procession to the Temple of Minerva during the Panathe- 
naic festival: many of the figures are on horseback ; others are about 
to mount : some are in chariots; others on foot: oxen, and other 
Victims, are leading to sacrifice : the nymphs called Canephore, Skio- 
phore, &c. are carrying the sacred offerings in baskets and vases ; 
priests, magistrates, warriors, &c. &c. forming altogether @ series 
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of mdst interesting figures, m great variety of costume, armour, and . 
attitude. Some antiquaries, who have examined this frize with mi- 
nute attention, scem to think it contained portraits of many of the 
leading characters at Athens, during the Peloponnesian war, parti- 
cularly of Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, Alcibiades, &c. The whole 
frize, which originally was six hundred feet in length, is, like the temple 
itself, of Pentelic marble, from the quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Athens. 

‘ The tympanum over each of the porticoes of the Parthenon was 
adorned with statues. That over the grand entrance of the temple 
from the west contained the mythological history of Minerva’s birth 
from the brain of Jove. In the centre of the groupe was seated 
Jupiter, in all the majesty of the sovereign of the Gods. On his left, 
were the principal divinities of Olympus ; among whom Vulcan came 
prominently forward, with the axe in his hand which had cleft a pas- 
sage for the goddess. On the right was Victory, in loose floating 
robes, holding the horses of the chariot which introduced the new 
divinity to Olympus. One of the bembs fired by Morosini, the 
Venetian, from the opposite hill of the Museum, injured many of the 
figures in this tympanum ; and the attempt of General Kcenigsmark, 
in 1687, to take down the figure of Minerva, ruined the whole. By 
purchasing the house of one of the 'Furkish janizaries, built immedi- 
ately under and against the columns of the portico, and by demolish- 
ing it in order to excavate, Lord Elgin has had the satisfaction of 
recovering the greatest part of the statue of Victory, in a drapery 
which discavers the fine form of the figure, with exquisite delicacy. 
- and taste. Jord Elgin also found there, the torsi of Jupiter and 
Vulcan, the breast of the Minerva, together with other fragments. 

¢ On the opposite tympanum had been represented the contest be- 
tween Minerva and Neptune for the honour of giving a name to.the 
city. One or two of the figures remained on this tympanum, and 
others were on the top of the wall, thrown back by the explosion 
which destroyed the temple ; but the far greater part had fallen: and 
a house being built immediately below the space they had occupied, 
Lord Elgin, encouraged by the success of his former excavations, 
obtained leave, after much difficulty, to pull down this house also, 
and continue his researches. But no fragments were here discovered ; 
and the Turk, who had been induced, though most reluctantly, to give up 
bis house to be demolished, then exultingly pointed out the places in the 
modern fortification, and in his own buildings, where the cement employed 
had been formed from the very statues which Lord Elgin had been in 
hopes of finding. And it was afterwards ascertained, on incontros 
vertible evidence, that these statues had been reduced to powder, and so 
' used. Then, and then only, did Lord Elgin employ means to rescue 
what still remained from a similar fate. Among these objects is a 
horse’s head, which far surpasses any thing of the kind, both in the 
truth and spirit of the execution. The nostrils are distended, the ears 
erect ; the veins swollen, one might almost say throbbing : his mouth 
3s open, and he seems to neigh with the conscious pride of belonging 
to the Ruler of the Waves. Besides this inimitable head, Lord Elgin 


has procured, from the same pediment, two colossal groupes, each 
, consisting 
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consisting of two female figures. They are formed of single massive 
blocks of Pentelic marble: their attitudes are most graceful; and 
the lhghtness and elegance of the drapery exquisite. From the same 
pediment has also been procured, a male statue, in a reclining posture, 
' supposed to represent Neptune. And, above all, the figure denomi- 
nated the Theseus, which is universally admitted to be superior to 
any piece of statuary ever brought into England. Each of these 
statues is worked with such care, and the finishing even carried so far, 
that every part, and the very plinth itself in which they rest, are equally 


polished on every side.’ 


The temples of the Acropolis, and particularly the Parthenon 
or Hecatompedon, have been minutely described by Stuart in his 
Antiquities of Athens *; and Lord Elgin echoes and adds to the 
praise already bestowed on it as a chaste and perfect-model of 
Doric architecture, exhibiting the richest decorative sculpture 
which the skill of Phidias could produce. His Lordship also 


procured from the Opisthodomos of the Parthenon some va-— 


luable inscriptions, written in the manner called Kionedon, or 
Columnar, next in antiquity to the Boustrophedon. These 


inscriptions contain an equal number of letters in each line,. 


which range perpendicularly as well as horizontally, rendering 
interpolation almost impossible. 

Of the temple of Theseus, the metopes in mezzo-relievo, con- 
taining a mixture of the labours of Hercules and ‘Theseus, have 
been modelled and drawn 3 as well as the frize representing the 


battle between the Centaurs and the Lapithz, some incidents of | 


the battle of Marathon, and some mythological subjects. Of 
the remains of the temple of Victory, built from the sale of 


the spoils won in the memorable battles of Marathon, Salamis, 


and Platza, only fragments have been obtained; those were 
worked into the wall of a gun-powder magazine; and to shew 
how little they were valued by the Turks, or rather how in- 
sensible these people were to their beauty, the finest block was 


inserted upside downwards. 


¢ It required the whole of Lord Elgin’s influence at the Portes 
very great sacrifices, and much perseverance, to remove them ; but 
he at length succeeded. They represent the Athenians in close combat 
with the Persians, and the sculptor has marked the different dresses 
and armour of the various forces serving under the great king. The 
long garments and zones of the Persians had induced former tra- 
vellers, from the hasty and imperfect view they had of them, to sup- 
pose the subject was the battle between Theseus and the Amazons, 
who invaded Attica, under the command of Antiope; but the Per- 
sian tiaras, the Phrygian bonnets, and many other particulars, prove 
them to be mistaken, The spirit with which the groupes of com- 
—e- _ — 
* See Rey. Vol. ii. N.S. p.316. 
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batants are pourtrayed, is wonderful ; —one remarks, in particular, 
the contest of four warriors to rescue the dead body of one of their 
comrades, which is expressed with uncommon animation. These 
bas-reliefs, and some of the most valuable sculptures, especially the 
representation of a marriage, taken from the parapet of the modern 
fortification, were embarked in the Mentor, a vessel belonging to 
Lord Elgin, which was unfortunately wrecked off the island of 
Cerigo: but Mr. Hamilton, who was at the time on board, and 
most providentially saved, immediately directed his whole energies to 
discover some means of rescuing so valuable a cargo; and in the 
course of several months devoted to that endeavour, he succeeded in 
procuring some very expert divers from the islands of Syme and 
Calymno, near Rhodes; who were able, with immense labour and 
perseverance, to extricate a few of the cases from the hold of the 
ship, while she lay in twelve fathoms water. It was impossible to 
recover the remainder, before the storms of two winters had effectu- 


ally destroyed the timbers of the vessel.’ 
We are not told whether the large block was recovered from 
the wreck: but we fear that it was not, since otherwise his 
Lordship would have had pleasure in mentioning that fact. 
Three small temples, of the Tonic order, stand near the Par- 
thenon, one dedicated to Neptune and Erectheus ; the second 
to Minerva Polias, the protectress of citadels ; and the third to 
the nymph Pandrosos, Lord E. speaks of the temple of Mi- 
nerva as being of the most delicate and elegant proportions, hav- 
ing a frize and cornice exquisitely rich. Of the vestibule of 
the temple of Neptune, he says that it displays more masculine. 
proportions, that its Ionic capitala have great merit, and that 
the inner door, which he contemplated as a matter of favour, 
(the edifice being used for a powder magazine, and the spaces 
between the columns being built up,) forms ¢ the most perfect 
specimen in existence of Ionic architecture.’ Since future tra- 
vellers will probably not be allowed to explore this temple, we 
are happy to find that this, as well as the other temples men- 
tioned in connection with it, have been measured; and that 
plans, elevations, and views of them, have been taken with the 
greatest accuracy. In the adjoining chapel of Pandrosos, are. 
those singular columns called Caryatides, representing Caryan 
women. One of those statues has been brought to Eng- 
land. 
The artists employed by the Earl have also made a ground-. 
lan of the Acropolis, and have traced the antient walls of the 
city of Athens, together with the long walls which led to the 
Munychia and the Pirzus. In this map, every position of the 
gates and of the public monuments that could be ascertained 
has been inserted. To effect this purpose, extensive excavations 
were made; and by the opening of tumuli a complete collec- 
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_ tion of Greek vases has been. obtained. On the subject of 
vases, it is observed that 


‘ The colonies sent from Athens, Corinth, &c. into Magna Gre- 
cia, Sicily, and Etruria, carried with them this art of making vases, 
from their mother country ; and, as the earliest modern collections of 
vases were made in those colonies, they have improperly acquired the 
name of Etruscan, Those found by Lord Elgin at Athens, Aginz, 
Argos, and Corinth, will prove the indubitable claim of the Greeks 
to the invention and perfection of this art: few of those in the collec- 
tions of the King of Naples at Portici, or in that of Sir William Ha- 
milton, excel some which Lord Elgin has procured, with respect to 
the elegance of the form, the fineness of the materials, the delicacy of 
the execution, or the beauty of the subjects delineated on them: and 
they are, for the most part, in very high preservation. A-tumulus,. 
into which an excavation was commenced under Lord Elgin’s eye 
during his residence at Athens, has furnished a most valuable treasure 
of this kind. It consists of a large marble vase, five feet in circum- 
ference, enclosing one of bronze thirteen inches in diameter, of beau- 
tiful sculpture, in which was a deposit of burnt bones, and a lachry- 
matory of alabaster, of exquisite form ; and on the bones lay a wreath 
of myrtle in gold, having, besides leaves, both buds and flowers. This 
tumulus is situated on the road which leads from Port Pirzus to the 
Salaminian Ferry and Eleusis. May it not be the tomb of Aspasia?” 


An antient sun-dial, which existed in the time of Aschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, was procured from the temple of 
Bacchus ; together with a large statue of the Indian or bearded 
Bacchus, which is represented by Stuart with a female head, 
and called by him the personification of the Demos of Athens.. 
From the churches and convents of that city, by permission of 
the Bishop, curious fragments of antiquity were collected ; and 
Lord E. did not omit to purchase from the peasants, who ge- 
nerally put in a niche over the door of their cottages the frag- 
ments which they discover in ploughing their fields, all such 
antique votive tablets, with sculpture and inscriptions, as merite. 
ed preservation. Bronzes, cameos, and intaglios were obtained 5 
and in particular a cameo of very exquisite beauty, in perfect 
preservation, and executed on a peculiarly fine stone, repre- 
senting a female centaur suckling a young one. A collection 
of Greek medals was also formed.— Moreover, 


¢ Lord Elgin was indebted chiefly to the friendship of the Captain 

Pacha, for the good fortune of procuring, while at the Dardanelles, in. 
his way to Constantinople, the celebrated Boustrophedon inscription, 
from the promontory of Sigzeum, a monument which several ambas- 
sadors from Christian Powers to the Porte, and even Louis XIV. in 
the height of his power, had ineffectually endeavoured to obtain. Lord. 
Elgin found it forming a seat’ or couch at the door of a Greek chapel, 
and habitually resorted to by persons afflicted with ague 5 who, de. 
tiving great relief from remaining reclined upon it, attributed their 
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recovery to the marble, and not to the elevated situation and seca air, 
of which procured them the advantage. This ill-fated superstition 
had already obliterated more than one half of the inscription, and in a: 
few years more it would have become perfectly illegible.’ 


We have made this enumeration from the brief memoir befors 
us, in order to give the reader an idea of the extent of the 
researches prosecuted under Lord Elgin’s direction, and of the 
great success.with which they were attended. Here, however, we 
have only a notice which will excite curiosity ;. and the public 
may look forwards: to:a splendid and valuable work, which will 
é. be formed out of the rich and various collection of materials 
: now in his Lordship’s possession. ‘The use that will be made 

of them, in the advancement of the arts in this country, is in- 
“calculable ; and Mr. West has very laudably led the way in 

pointing out their application by the English student. It is to be 
hoped, nevertheless, that the admiration of the school of Phidias 
will not seduce us to a misapplication of Grecian ornaments ; for 
though sculptures representing the Centaurs and the Lapithe 
may’ be very proper for the frize of a heathen temple, they 
j would: form: ridiculous decorations of edifices in a Christian 
* country. Our-artists will do weli'to study the chasteness and 
beautiful proportions of Grecian architecture, and to discard. 





t the confusion of orders which a bad taste has introduced among 

us : but the Grecian style will not be found to suit al! occasions. 

Lord Elgin’s thoughts have been directed to the profitable uses 

, which may be made of his museum ; and the ideas which he 
is | has collected on this subject are stated with great precision : 


¢ In proportion as Lord Elgin’s plan advanced, and the means, 
accumulated in his hands towards affording an accurate knowledge of 
the works of architecture and sculpture in Athens and in Greece, it 
Became a subject of anxious inquiry with him, in what way the greatest’ 
egree of benefit could be derived to the arts from. what he had been 

so fortunate as to procure. 

‘ In regard to the works of the architects employed by him, he had’ 
naturally,. from the beginning, looked forward to their being en- 
graved: and accordingly all-:such plans, elevations, and details, as to. 
those persons appeared desirable for. that object, were by them, and 
on the spot, extended with the greatest possible care, and they are. 
now in a state of complete preparation. Besides these, all the work- 
ing sketches and measurements have been preserved, and offer ample 
materials for further drawings, should they be required. It was ther: 
Lord Elgin’s wish, both out of respect for the subjects themselves, 
and in a view to their future utility, that the whole of the drawings: 
might be executed in the highest perfection of the art of engraving : 
and for this purpose, he conceived it not impossible, and certainly 
very much to be desired, that a fund should be procured by subscrip- 
wien, exhibition, or otherwiec ; by aid of which, these engravings’ 
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might still be distributable, for the benefit of artists, at a rate of ex- 
ence within the means of professional men. 

‘ More difficulty occurred in forming a plan, for deriving the-ut- 
most advantage from the marbles and casts. Lord. Elgin’s first at- 
tempt was to have the statues and bas-reliefs restored ; and in that 
view he went to Rome, to consult.and to employ Canova. The de- 
cision of that most eminent artist was conclusive. On examining 
the specimens produced to him, and making himself acquainted with 
the whole collection, and particularly with what came from the Par- 
thenon, by means of the persons who had been carrying on Lord 
Elgin’s operations at Athens, and who had returned with him to 
Rome, Canova declared, That however greatly it was to be lamented 
that these statues should have suffered so much from time and barba- 
‘ism, yet it was undeniable, that they had never been retouched ; that 
they were the work of the ablest artists the world had ever seen:: ¢xe- 
cuied under the most enlightened patfon of the arts, and at a period 
when genius enjoyed the most liberal encouragement, and had attained 
the highest degree of perfection ; and that they had been found wor- 
thy ot forming the decoration of the most admired edifice ever erected 
in Greece: that he should have had the greatest delight, and derived 
the greatest benefit, fremthe opportunity Lord Elgin offered hinn -of 
raving in his possession, and contemplating, these inestimable marbles: 
but, (his expression was,) it would be sacrilege in him, or any man, 
to presume to touch them witha chisel, Since their arrival in this 
country, they have been thrown open to the inspection of the public ; 
and the opinions and impressions, not only of artists, but of men of 
taste in general, have thus been formed and collected. From these, 
the judgment pranounced by Canova has been universally sanctioned,s 
and all idea of restoring the marbles has been deprecated.’ 

Experience has shewn. that attempts at restoration have 
more frequently spoiled than improved the marbles on which the 
trials have been made. It ts moreover desirable to ste the re- 
mains of antiquity in the very state in which they were found, 
without the tricks which may be played on them by modern 
artists. ‘Che judgment of Caneva, therefore, was that of sound 
taste and good sense. Let our painters and sculptors study these 
originals, and let them derive hints from the anatomical truth 
which these productions of the Grecian ‘chisel exhibit in the 
representations of men and brute animals: let them also con- 
sider the state of society, and particularly the gymnastic exer- 
cises by which the human figure was displayed to advantage 
before the artists of Greece; and, in contenrplating the archi- 
tectural fragments, their original position and elevation should 
be remembered. 

This short memorandum not only raises our hopes respecting 
the advantages which will in future be gained from Lord Elgin’s 
pursuits and collections in Greece, but manifests a highly com- 
mendabdle zeal for the arts, and intitles him to the praise of all 
eulightened men. 
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a _ In the letters to which we have already adverted, and which 
form the 1st article of the appendix, Mr. West appreciates the 
value of the Eigin marbles, and details the suggestions which 
they have afforded him in the exercise of his profession. ‘The 
2d article contains notes on Phidias and his school, collected 
4 from antient authors; and the 3d, a description of a Bas-relief 
Bis : taken from the Parthenon, which-is now in the Napoleon 
Museum at Paris, by A. L. Millin. A plate of this mutilated | 
marble is also given, 
. Moz. 
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1 Art. IX. Essays on the Theory and Practice of the Art of War, in- 
a cluding the Duties of Officers on actual Service, and the Prin- 
4 ciples of modern Tactics. Chiefly translated from the best French 

2 and German writers. By the Editor of the Military Mentor. 

' Izmo. 3 Vols. with Plates. 11. 16s. Boards. R. Phillips. 


A SLIGHT glance at the title of this work might lead a reader 
to.conclude, erroneously, that it was to be regarded as a 
regular treatise on the Art of War: but the mention of its 
Origin from various sources should warn him that it consists 
of detached tracts or essays, (some of which are in fact very 
imperfect and defective,) connected with the theory and prac- 
tice of military operations. ‘The editor, indeed, fairly acknow- 
leges, in his preface, that much of its contents has been col- 
lected from a periodical performance now out of print, called 
the Military Mentor, and from the Archives Militaires, pub- 
lished under the sanction of the French government. It is 
partly didactic, partly explanatory, partly descriptive, and partly 
historical : but it is deficient in point of arrangement, since 
j the succession of its component parts is not consonant to the 
7 gradual progress of military instruction, knowlege, and acquire- 
ments; some of the most important parts of which it does 
7 not treat, nor even touch. 
i The first volume begins with an ‘ Essay on reconnoitring,” 
1 } by Colonel Allent, of the French Engineers, published at Paris 
Ph in 1806, which occupies 136 pages. It is full and compre- 
; 3 hensive ; and though the author is in several places unneces- | 
sarily verbose, it merits the attentive perusal of military men, 
| particularly young officers. It consists of fourteen sections, 
besides the following, which forms the conclusion : 


‘In the first section of this essay I have given a summary view 
of the kind of information necessary for the carrying on of warlike 
operations; the collecting such information is the ovject of recon 
noitring. 

‘ { then proceeded to discuss the means of observation, which were 


the principal object in this essay. Above all, I have endeavoured 
to 
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to make my readers acquainted with the instruments, the mode of 
proceeding, the rules and analogies that may be employed for the 
purpose of abridging the operations, or multiplying their results. 
The sketch of these resources will shew what may be undertaken in 
a given time, country, and circumstances. It may perhaps contribute 
to prevent two faults of an opposite nature, viz. the fault of not 
doing all that is possible, and that of attempting what is impossible. 

‘ These means are not all applicable to every place and circum- 
stance: an officer must look for and select those which correspond 
with his personal qualifications, with the operations which are con- 
fided to him, and with the degree of precision which they require. 

¢‘ The instruction which these means presuppose is quite elemen- 
tary. The instruments and processes relative to the quick form- 
ation of the outlines of maps, of triangles, or the taking of extensive 
levels, require in their application only the instruction given to en- 
gineers in the public military schools: the general notions which the 
essay presents relative to these operations are easy, and may be use- 
ful to officers engaged in the details. These operations, and the 
measurement of distances and heights do not exceed the capacity of 
such as are masters of the first eter of geometry: these prob- 
lems are not more complicated than the elementary problems of tac- 
tics. At least there are few persons who may not, with little at- 
tention and application, comprehend the greater part of the experi- 
ments or observations in optics, perspective, or physical geography ; 
almost every reader will recollect therein facts which had forcibly 
struck him, and may ascertain the bulk of them on maps, and by his 
own observation during a walk or an excursion. It is not here re- 
quisite to explain the phenomena, but to notice them ; not to devote 
ones’s-self to the study of theories and systems, but to acquire a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with some simple, positive, and practical notions ; 
not to enter into a profound examination of the principles of some 
sciences, but to learn their result, and apply them to military opera- 
tions. Nor is there any of these applications of which the art of 
war does not already afford examples. All the sciences are intimately 
connected without being confounded, and mutually assist each other ; 
and the art of war, considered in all its branches, lays almost all the 
arts and sciences under contribution. 

‘Inthe branch of service we have beei treating of, the easiest 
means are likewise the most usual; and those attended with some 
difficulty are less frequently applicable in practice. ‘l'he same thing 
occurs in all the practical sciences ; their perfection arises from mul- 
tiplying not every kind of process ; but such as are simple, expedi- 
tious, and easily applied. This practical truth will account for the 
particular attention which in this essay has been paid to the elucida- 
tion of such means as may be useful to all military men. 

‘ Of the great number of means pointed out and explained, all are 
not equally good: but all may prove useful. It is necessary to be 
acquainted with them all; not for the purpose of applying indiscri- 
minately, but to select the best, when it can be done, and in cases of 
necessity to employ those that happened to be at hand. Some of 
them are even very imperfect ; but ane are sometimes the only ones 
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to which recourse can be had ; and if they give but rough approxi- 
mations, it will likewise be frequently found, that the exigencies of 
the moment require nothing more. In general, the same principles 
that ought to direct an officer in reconnoitring, have guided me in 
the research: that is, the necessity of attending to time, that element 
which fixes the limits of ost decides every thing in war as 
well as politics, and has no less influence on the mechanism of events 
of the will, and of the passions, than on that of inanimate matter.’ 


In this tract, the author has thrown matter which re- 
quires study, and illustration by means of diagrams, into the | 
form of nctes; and in one of them we discover an error of 
which we cannot avoid taking notice. ‘¢ If we suppose that 
two lines, 4 B and A’B’, being equal, and situated on the 
same plane, form the chords of two large circles belonging to 
two of the concentric spheres, the radii 40, BO, ’O, B’O, 
comprise two optical angles, the sines of which are to each 
other as the radii. On the contrary, if the angles were equal, 
it is the chords 4’B’ and AD which would be to each other 
as the radii, and vice versa.’ Now it is evident (see Fig. 18. 
Plate 1.) that the sines of the angles 4UB, A’OB, or AOD, 
are not to each other as the Radii 4’O, AO, and cannot in- 
deed be so; for if the radius 40 be double or triple the 
radius 4 OQ, tie chord 4’B or its equal 4B will be double 
or triple the chord 4D: but the sines of angles at the centre 
of a circle, contained by radii drawn to the extremities of 
chords of different lengths applied in the same, are by no 
means to one another respectively as the chords themselves. — 
In his cperations and measurements for determining the true 
positions of inaccessible objects, as well as those which are 
accessible, Colone] A. refers the whole to two bases or axes in- 
tersecting each other, either at right angles or in angles not 
deviating too much from right angles. ‘The latter modifica- 
tion is applicable to those cases in which it is necessary to take 
the magistral bases on roads cr dykes inclined to each other : 
but in both methods he makes the abscissze and ordinates, 
which determine the objects by their intersections, perpendi- 
cular to these bases or axes, 

The sides of the triangles expressing the respective dis- 
tances between objects, he determines by means of the folicw- 
ing theorem in plain trigonometry ; ‘‘ In any triangle, twice, 
the rectangle contained under any two sides is to the differ- 
ence of the sum of the squares of these two sides, and the other. 
side, as radius is to the co-sine of the angle included by the 
two sides.” By the same proposition, he determines also the 
angles of these triangles :—but, in the last expression m page 61. 


for the co-sine of z, we observe a mistake in the numerator; 
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the sign -+ being used before the last term 2* on the right 
hand side of the equation, instead of —, or the sign expressive 
of the difference betwen it and the susn of the two preceding 
terms. A similar mistake occurs in the numerator of the im- 
mediately preceding expression for the cosine of y, in regard to 
the first and second terms of it. 

Colonel Allent, however, has certainly in this essay treated 
the subject of reconnoitring in a much more scientific and 
comprehensive manner, than that in which it is taught at our 
military seminaries ; and yet there are some very simple me- 
thods for ascertaining the relative positions of the principal and 
leading objects, which he does not seem to have contemplated. 
— After all, it must be allowed that an able and prudent 
General will never trust very much to the military reports of 
reconnoitring oilicers for routes, positions, encampments, or 
fields of battle ; since most of them being little more than mere 
sketchers or draftsmen, without possessing much knowlege of 
military operations as connected with the duties of a Com- 
mander, are incapable of affording him information on man 
points which it is necessary for him to know. Like Hannibal, 
Scipio, ‘furenne, Marlborough, Eugene, and other celebrated 
Generals, both of antient and modern times, he should examine 
the ground himself, leaving the direction and management 
of minute and subordinate matters to those who are under his 
command, 

The 2d tract is on Pontoon-Bridges; the 3d, on the Crossing 
of Rivers, and the mode of defending the passage of them; the 
4th, on the Conduct to be observed by an Officer on an Ad~ 
vanced Post ; and the 5th, on the Construction of Small Mines. 
This last subject is treated concisely, and at the same time in- 
correctly, as is evident from section 8. Indeed, the observ- 
ations in this short paper are conformable to Marshal Vauban’s 
theory of mining, which is in itself erroneous ; being founded 
on the supposition that the funnel, or entonnoir, made by the 
springing of a mine, is conical. ‘This is unquestionably an im- 
portant branch of military instruction, yet it is not made an 
object of attention at our public academies, 

At page 169g. we have a short essay on military operations 
in a mountainous country :—but, though England may almost 
be regarded as the only inclosed country in Europe, no direc- 
tions are supplied in this publication for conducting either of- 
fensive or defensive military operations in such circumstances 5 
yet the editor might have found some very usetul and judi- 
cious observations on this important subject in Marshal Saxe’s 
s* Reveries,” in General Lloyd’s ‘* Rhapsody on the defence of 
England,” and in the “ Short Essay on the modes of Defence. 

best 
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best adapted to the situation and circumstances of Grea 
Britain.” 

We cannot, in course, attend specifically to every essay 
in this military miscellany ; which is much better calculated | 
for giving general and superficial notions of a variety of things 
connected with the profession of war, than substantial or solid 
instruction in regard to particular parts of practice. We must 
therefore confine ourselves to pointing out some errors and defects 
in it, a knowlege of which may prove useful to those for whose 
perusal it isintended. We have compared most of the extracts 
which it contains with the books from which they are taken, and 
find them to be tolerably correct : but we cannot help thinking 
that it might have afforded profitable instruction, if some of the 
examples, illustrative of the truth of the observations contained 
in these extracts, had been also inserted. 

In treating of ‘the Basis of military operations,’ (page 204.) 
the writer observes : 


¢ A little thought will be sufficient to perceive how few and in- 
considerable were the wants of a Roman army compared with ours. 
‘The Roman troops easily found their subsistence in every country 
where they fought ; their camps were their magazines, their lines of 
march were their lines of operation, and their armies were compara- 
tively stronger, in proportion to their greater independence from ex- 
ternal circumstances. Their camps, which had the form of a re- 
gular square, and would at present be called large redoubts, were 
fortified, probably for this reason, that they contained their provision 
and stores. ‘The late Lieutenant-colonel Mauvillon, speaking on 
these Roman camps, asserts, that their rectangular form cannot be 
made use of at present, on account of the artillery fire. To this as- 
ertion we readily subscribe ; but a Roman camp, modified according 
to the modern principles of the art of war, would, in our opinion, 
be far preferable to the Grecian form of encamping, which has been 
adopted by the moderns. The camp of Bunzelwitz was a Roman 
camp, modified according to the principles of globular tactics. Such 
z camp affords the advantage, that it needs no points of appui ; for, 
properly speaking, it has no flanks, and presents to the enemy on 
every side a front of an equal extent. Let it not be said that the 
angles are weak, for it 1s an easy task to render them altogether un- 
assailable, and the encmy, should he attack, the angles, may be more 
severely galled by oblique firing, than if he attacked a side or face. 
¢ The Greeks, although they differed from the Romans in their 
mode of encamping, their camps forming an oblong square, whose 
smallest faces or flanks were supported by an eminence, or other na- 
tural object, yet they needed large magazines as little as the Romans, 
"Cheir small corps, a very inconsiderable part of which consisted of 
horse, could be easily subsisted by foraging and plunder. The wars 
af these small republics, which if they had agreed and joined hand 
and heart in their common defence, might have escaped the Roman 


yoke, and acted a far more glorious part than they did, were mere 
piratical 
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iratical incursions, which kept the troops but a short time in the 
field, and ‘bore a close resemblance to the petty feuds of the Hurons 
and Iroquois. ‘The Greeks were, at no period of their history, the 
great warriors which they boasted to be : and no sooner did they en- 
gage in a war against the Romans, than they were undone. Their 
phalanx, which Frederic the Great has attempted to re-produce in 
our days, modified according to the principles of modern fire tactics, 
was immediately annihilated by the legion. We would, however, 
nat be understood by this remark to call in question the tactical 
knowledge of the Greeks ; they were tacticians in a high degree of 
perfection, but for this very reason we are at a loss to account for 
their not having adopted a better order of formation, and better 
arms, fit to withstand the attacks of the Romans ; nor do we con- 
ceive why the reforms proposed by Epaminondas were suffered to die 
with him. 

‘ The Romans and Greeks, therefore, stood not’in need of maga- 
zines formed without their camps, nor of lines and bases of opera-: 
tions ; but the Medes, Persians, &c. probably needed them on ac- 
count of their vast armies, numerous horse, and immense baggage’ 
(the latter, singular to relate, generally moved in column ;) yet, trom 
their not being obliged to carry about with them either powder, 
balls, or heavy ordnance, all their operations could be more rapidly 
executed, and were less clogged by magazines, lines, and bases of 
operations, than the movements of modern armies. It is this which 
constitutes the most essential difference between the ancient and mo- 
dern art of war.’ 


This extract betrays some great mistakes. ‘The Romans 
never made use of circular camps, nor such as could be mo- 
dified into circular camps, according to the principles of what 
the author is pleased to call globular tactics. ‘The camp of a 
consular army, consisting of two legions and the allies, was 
an exact square: but when both the consuls, with the four 
legions and their allies, were assembled together within one in- 
trenchment, the camp was of a rectangular form, vulgarly cal- 
led an oblong square, inclosing double the area of the former, 
and having its circuit or perimeter larger by one half. —The 
assertion is also erroneous that the moderns have adopted the 
Grecian form of castrametation; as is the observation that the 
camps of the Greeks formed an oblong square or rectangle, 
‘ whose smallest faces or flanks were supported by an eminence 
or other natural object.’ The Romans invariably followed the 
same method of encamping ; the natural consequence of which 
was that, when the troops on their march approached near 
enough to discover the place chosen by one of the Tribunes 
and some of the Centurions for their encampment, they were 
able to discern at once, and to distinguish by means of the 
ensign of the consul, all the different parts of the camp: 
which, as they always occupied the same relative situations in 
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to 


it, (each man knowing in what particular street and which part 
of it he was going to be placed or lodged,) they entered, and 
went to their own places, with as much regularity as they would 
have entered the cities from which they came, and have gone to 
their own houses. In this respect, it was impossible for them 
to commit any mistake. For the sake of obtaining this order and 
facility, they willingly submitted to the task of throwing up an 
intrenchment round the camp, and to other painful labours; and 
in choosing a situation for it, they were by no means so much 
guided by the natural strength of the ground, as by its being 
convenient for wood and water, particularly the latter. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, pursued a directly contrary method 
of encamping ; for they principally considered the natural 
strength of the position that was selected for their camp, and 
accommodated their disposition and arrangement to it; stu- 
diously avoiding the labour of throwing up intrenchments, and 
supposing that works raised by art were never so secure as 
those which were formed by nature. ‘They were consequently 
obliged te give not only every kind of figure to their camp, but 
also to vary the positions of its several parts, according as the 
place for each was favourable or otherwise. ‘The natural con- 
sequence was that the soldier never knew with certainty either 
his own situation in the camp, or that of the body te which 
ke belonged. 

The comparison, also, here drawn between the wars waged 
by the Grecian Republics and the petty feuds of the Hurons 
and [roquois, is truly ridiculous. A block-house or two, or a 
small palisaded fort, with two or three companies of men, are 
sufficient to overawe whole tribes of Indians : but the Grecian 
states, when they heartily co-operated, were irresistible. 
While they continued united, they bade defiance both to 
Persia and to Macedon; and they might have mocked the 
power of Rome also, had not some of them assisted the Ro- 
mans in conquering the others. ‘They were.an enlightened 
people, and none carried the arts and sciences to a higher de- 
gree of excellence. Sparta was reckoned the first school among 
the antients for military tactics and discipline. Xantippus, 
‘ who by his superior skill defeated with the Carthaginians the 
Romans under Regulus, was a Lacedemonian, and bred up in 
the Spartan discipline. It is truly preposterous, then, in the 
author, to compare states which he himself allows might have 
escaped the Roman yoke, had they been heartily united in 
their common defence, with the tribes of savages in North 
America. — He is equally under a mistake in asserting that 
Frederic the Great attempted in our days to reproduce the 


Grecian phalanx ; since no resemblance can be traced between 
the 
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the Prussian tactics and those of the Greeks. — Moreover, his 
account of the authors who have written on fortification is not 
only defective to a great degree, but is also very incorrect. It 
is impossible for any person to form from it an idea of the 
construction of any of those works which he mentions, much less 
of the particular parts in which it resembles or differs from the 
constructions recommended by others. Among the writers on 
fortification, he enumerates only Marollois, Antoine de Ville, 
Count Pagan, Baron Cochorn, Scheiter,. Blondel, Allain Manis- 
son Mallet, Rosetti, St. Julien, Marchi, Antonio de Herbart, 
and Montalembert ; and he does not shew how any one of 
their methods is to be constructed, net even that of Vauban, 
who never published any treatise on the subject. 

It is observed that De Ville ‘has given to the world a most 


excellent treatise on fortification, and that his method is styled — 


in most authors the French method.” ‘The truth is that it is 
nothing but a composition of the Italian and Spanish methods, 
and is therefore usually called the composed Draught ; the latter 
of these two differing from it only in having no second flanks 
and fichant lines of defence, and in not confining (like it) the 
magnitude of the flanked or saliant angle of the bastion to 
go°, or a right angle, in the hexagon and all higher polygons. 
—It is also remarked that this author’s favourite maxim is ‘ to 


make the right flanked angle straight and the flank equal to the: 


demi-gorge.’ ‘The phrase, ‘to make the right flanked angle 
straight,’ is in fact absurd, and conveys no precise idea of any 
kind. If the writer meant to express any thing by it, he must 
have intended to say that De Ville’s favourite maxim is to 
make the flanked or saliant angle of the bastion a right angle: 
— but this is not the case in his square and pentagon, and is 
true only in. his hexagon, and in polygons of a greater number 
of sides than six. As to the flank, he places it at right angles to 
the curtain ; a position for it which has long been exploded by 
every able engineer. He constructs outwards. 

In this essay,. it is also erroneously asserted that Blondel’s. 
method is nearly similar to those of Count Pagan. With the 
same exterior side in the mean fortification of the Count, the 
tenaile, the face of the bastion, the curtain, and the angle 
diminué, are invariable or the same in all polygons; whereas, 
in Blondel’s method, these are constantly varying, and are very 
different in different paly,ons ;—when the construction is on a 
straight line, it allows no curtain at all. His re-entering an- 
gles, moreover, are right angles, or the same with those in 
Montalembert’s method, which furnishes nothing but. star- 
figures, with re-entering angles of go®, and in course saliant 
angles of only 60°, in any regular polygon under the dode- 


eagon,. W 
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We notice these errors in order to prevent the readers of 
this compilation from being led into mistakes by them, and in 
the hope that the editor will correct them in any future impres- 
sion. 

In the last essay but one of the first volume, Sir John Sin- 
clair, in considering the point “ whether our infantry ought 
to be all armed alike, or differently,” thus briefly expresses his 


sentiments : 

¢ In forming a system for the constitution of infantry corps, the 
first point to be considered is, whether they ought to consist of one 
body of men, armed, dressed, and disciplined alike ; or whether there 
ought to be, in regard to these important particulars, any material 
difference. On this head, it is only necessary to observe, that in 
every country, where war has been an object of attention, it has been 
found advisable to divide the troops into different bodies, calculated 
for various purposes, according to the age, the size, the military ex- 
perience, the weapons, &c. of the various individuals of whom the 
army was composed. In this manner, it is well known, that the Ro- 
man legions were divided into four bodies ; namely, the Velites, or 
light-armed troops : the Hastati, the Principes, and the Triarii, or 
veterans ; each of whom were differently armed, and answered dif- 
ferent purposes in war. As this plan contributed so much to the 
success of the Roman arms, it can hardly be doubted, that it ought 
to be adopted by other nations, so far as modern weapons and the. 
modern principles of warfare will admit of it.’ 

The worthy Baronet must be very little acquainted with mi- 
litary antiquities, if he supposes that in the Roman Legions the 
Hastati, the Principes, and the Triarii, were differently armed, 
and that their success was chiefly owing to that circumstance ; 
for it is well known that the Hastati and Principes, of whom 
each legion contained an equal number, were armed exactly 
alike ; and that the arms and armour of the Triarii, who were 
only equal to half each of the others in number, differed in 
nothing from theirs, except in the single circumstance of 
carrying pikes instead of javelins. The success of the Ro- 
mans was not owing to the arming of different denominations 
of troops differently, but to their arms and order of battle 
being well calculated for every circumstance both of time and 
place, for which the Grecian and Macedonian phalanxes were 
not adapted ; and for which, it must be allowed by every per- 
son who reflects seriously on the subject, the arms and ar- 
rangements of modern troops are still less fitted. 

In the 2d volume, the first essay treats on the military in- 
stitutes of Onosander relative to the duties and qualifications 
of a General, and well deserves perusal. That part of it, 
which extends from page 45. to page 127. is occupied with ac- 
counts of the battles of Prague, Leuthen, Jemappes, Frey- 
berg, Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, and Torgau. At 
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At page 317. occurs a poor and meagre essay on reducing 
military service to methods and principles ;— and the same 
observation is applicable to the tract in page 413. on the uti- 
lity and formation of saps. ‘To prove the truth of this asser- 
tion, we need only lay before our readers the account of the 


manner of conducting a sap: 


‘ It is necessary to employ four miners in order to construct a sap. 
The head of the sap having been covered by gabions, fascines, sand- 
bags, iron-forks, hooks, &c. the principal miner enters the trench 
through an opening which has been previously made in the parapet of 
the line. But he takes care before hand to arrange his gabion in the 
best manner he can, by means of his fork and hook, having the point 
of the stakes above him. He then digs one foot anda half in breadth, 
to the same proportion in depth, filling his gabion with the dirt which 
he scoops out, and constantly leaving a space of one foot and a half, at 
_ least, between the sap and the gabion, to serve as a berm or foot-path. 

The first miner has charge of the head of the sap; in proportion as he 
advances, the one who follows him increases the aperture by six inches, 
and takes as much in depth; the third and fourth man widen and ex- 
cavate in the same manner; by which operation the sap gradually 
obtains three feet in depth to as many in breadth at its opening, with 
only two feet diameter at the bottom, on account of the talus that is 
left on the sides of the ditch, from the excavation of which, sufficient 
earth has been gathered to form an epaulement towards the place to be 
defended, which is proof against cannon-ball. 

‘ When the four first miners grow fatigued, they must be relieved 
by others. ‘The men that are not immediately employed at the sap, 
construct the gabions, fascines, &c. that they may be ready for those 
who have charge of the head.’ 


In the first place, we must observe that ‘to construct a sap’ 
is a strange expression, and shews that the author is not ac- 
quainted with military phraseology. Next, when he says 
that a space of one foot and a half at least is always left be- 
tween the sap and the gabions,—and that the first four sappers 
leave it three feet wide at top, three feet deep, and only two 
wide at the bottom, —this description of the excavation, and 
of the distance at which the gabions are placed from the edge 
of it, does not by any means accord with that which is thus 


given by Marshal Vauban: 


“ A Pégard de Pexcavation de la sape, voici comme elle se doit 
conduire. Le premier sapeur creuse un pied et demi de large sur autant 
de profondeur, laissant un borne de six pouces au pied du gabion, et 
taluant un peu du méme cété. 3.2: 

“ Le sécond élargit de six pouces, et approfondit d’autant ; cg qui fait 
deux pieds de large et autant de profondeur. Le troisizme aussi-bien 
gue le quatrieme creuse encore un demi-pied, et elargit d’autant, fait les 
talus, et reduit les sapes a trois pieds de profondeur et trois pieds de 
large par le haut, révenant & deux pieds et demi sur le fond, les talus 
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parez > ce qui est la mesure que nous demandons pour le rendre para 
faite.” | | 
The assertion that the earth which is gathered, as the writer 
expresses himself, from his excavation, (which is less than that 
which is specified by Vauban,) is sufficient to form an epaule- 
ment towards the place to be defended, that will be proof 
against cannon-ball, is not only coutrary to what that cele- 
brated engineer states, with every sensible writer on the sub- 
ject, but is likewise manifestly inconsistent with truth. The 
section of the excavation assigned by the author is only equal 
to 74 square feet; whereas that of the sap mentioned by Vau- 
ban contains 8} superficial feet, which he says furnishes earth 
enough for filling the gabions and forming a parapet on the 
side of the place sufficient to resist musketry, but by no means 
adequate to repel cannon shot. His words are these: 


“ TD excavation de ces trois pieds de profondeur fournit les terres 
mecessaires a remplir les gabions, et une masse de parapet, formant ur 
talus a terre courante du cété de la place, qui est remplt de haut en bas, 
et gui ne peut plus étre percé que par le canon.” 


The present writer is also under a great mistake in asserting, 
€ that the men not immediately employed at the sap construct the 
gabions, fascines, &c. that they may be ready for those who 
have charge of the head?’ for before the sap is opened, a sufh- 
cient supply of gabions, fascines, sand-bags, &c. &c. is 
always taken to the spot; and the four sappers, next to those 
who are conducting the head of the sap, roll or move these 
materials along to them till it comes to their turn to succeed 
them, in order that such materials may be always at hand for 
immediate use. 

This volume ends with a short and incomplete description of 
what the author calls ‘the regular Fortification of Fort Quer- 
queville near Cherbourg ;’? which, however, 1s very irregular. 

In Vol. III. p. 77. we meet with a paper intitled ‘ Of the 
different systems in Fortification, originally invented by Mar- 
shal Vauban, with instructions how to describe and trace 
them :’ but here is a mistake in the very title. Vauban never 
invented any system of fortification. In his first method, 
which he generally used, (indeed every where except at three 
places,) he borrowed the lengths of the exterior side and pers 
pendicular from Count Pagan. All the other parts of it, the 
orillon and circular flank excepted, are to be seen in Dili- 
chius, who wrote long before Vauban made his appearance on 
the theatre of life ; and even these exceptions are to be found 
in other writers. — The author also promises to give instruc- 
tions for tracing out or constructing Vauban’s different me- 

thods, 
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thods, which are three in number: but he only makes this 
aukward and confused attempt to state the construction of the 
first 5 


‘ Suppose that one of the sides of an hexagon contain one hundred 
and eighty toises in length, you will raise upon the middle of this side 
a perpendicular towards the center, which will consist of thirty toises, 
or the sixth part of the exterior side. 

‘¢ You will draw the lines of defence, which must be indefinitively 
prolonged towards a given point, through two extremities on the one 
side of the polygon, and through another given point. 

¢ You will take two-sevenths of one side, and carry them to two 
lines of defence, in order to make the length of the faces belonging to 
the bastions. 

‘ You will place one point of the compass at a given point, and 
continue to spread it until you reach another specific point. From the 
first point, taken as the center, and from the second, or interval, you 
will describe an arch, which will cut the line of defence in a given 
point. Keeping your compass spread at the same extent, you will 
take another point of center, and then describe an arch, which will cut 
the line of defence. 

‘ The. lines of defence being thus determined in two specific points, 
and the faces in two others, you have only (in order to obtain the 
principal trace or line) to join these four points by three straight lines: 
namely, the extremities of the lines of defence by a line, which will be 
the curtain ; and the extremities of the faces and the curtain by two 
other lines, which will constitute the flanks of two demi-bastions. By 
the same rule observed upon all the other sides of the polygon, you 
will have the principal trace or line; this line is called the magistral 
line.’ : 

This chapter is said to be principally intended for the ine 
struction of beginners: but what information can a young 
officer, or person beginning to study fortification and military 
construction, derive from being directed to ‘ prolong inde- 
finitely the lines of defence towards a given point through two 
extremities on the one side of the polygon, and through another 
given point,’ without being told what or where either of these 
given points is. ‘The directions must not only appear confused 
and unintelligible to a person beginning such studies, but are 
in reality literally absurd: for the lines of defence are not and 
cannot possibly be prolonged towards a given point.—The re- 
mainder of the construction is expressed in a still more con- 
fused manner 3 and the table in page 81, is not very correct.— 
At p. 87. the writer confounds guerites or sentry-boxes with 
small gateways. —In the next tract, page 89. a horn-work is 
termed a crown-work. , 

About 84 pages of this volume, from p.138. to p. 222. are 
filled with fanciful discussions of the comparative merits of 
Cavalry, Infantry, Engineers, Artillery, and Light Troops; and 
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with imaginary fonceptions, rather than substantial or solid in 
formation, respecting the characters of the armies of the various 
powers of Europe at the peace of Amiens in 1802.— Next in 
succession follows an account of the siege of Gibraltar, taken 
from Drinkwater’s history, which occupies twenty pages, 
At p.266. is inserted an account of thé pike, or Britannic 
spear, by Major Cartwright, which is intitled to the attentive 
perusal of military men; though we must acknowlege that we 
give a preference to the Roman gladius, for many situations, 
particularly in an inclosed country like this, where infantry 
cannot advance nor retire without frequently breaking into 
small bodies and exposing their flanks. ene: 
_ A chapter occurs at page 378. of what are called * Apho- 
risms and observations illustrative of the art of Fortification.’ 
Instead of precepts, however, it contains little more than defi- . 
nitions, of which several are confusedly worded, and even 
erroneous. In page 387. 1.5. from the bottom, for ‘ the 
angle R-H,’ we should read zhe angle CRH; since a right line’ 
cannot contain an angle. 
Our limits and other duties do not permit us to point out 
half the errors which we have detected in this miscellaneous 
erformance ; and we must conclude by strongly advising the 
editor, should he publish another impression of it, to take par- 
ticular care in the revision and correction of his volumes, if he 
would prevent young officers who may peruse them from 
being led into mistakes. In many parts, he seems to be but 
little acquainted with military language and idiom. — It ter- 
minates with a short table of lineal measure. Gien. 
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Art. X. Zoography ; or, the Beauties of Nature displayed, in 
select Descriptions from the Animal and Vegetable, with Addi- 
tions from the Mineral Kingdom: systematically arranged. By 
W. Wood, F.L.S. Illustrated with Plates, designed and en- 
graved by Mr. William Daniell. 3 Vols. 8vo.° pp. 1802. 
3l. 138. 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


it Rises acquisition of a fine shell, of a splendid newly-dis- 
* covered mineral, or of a remarkable and hitherto unknown 
animal, is the supreme object of anxiety with many who call 
themselves naturalists; and the successful efforts of industry. 
and wealth, in bringing together the productions of Nature from 
the various regions of the globe, have often obtained for the: 
mere collector a higher reputation with the multitude, than the 
most: laborious investigations of the careful observer of her 
laws and economy, The exquisite beauty of form and delicacy 
of colour in a shell have sometimes placed its envied possessor 
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‘ina more distinguished rank, than that which was gained by 

the indefatigable perseverance of Reaumur jn tracing and 
elucidating the curious history of its formation ; and the merits 
of Haiiy and Klaproth, with all their ingenuity and address in 
the description and analysis of minerals, are not seldom thrown 
into the shade, when compared with the superficial acquire- 
ments of him whose only boast is, that his cabinet abounds 
with the rare and beautiful objects of the fossil kingdom. 

We fear that too much. truth belongs to the following ob- 
servations of the present author :-* The animal is admired for 
its singularity, the bird for its beautiful plumage, the shell for 
its varied tints, the plant because it came from some one of our 
distant colonies, and the mineral for its glittering surface ; 
while the instructive history which is attached to all these dif- 
ferent objects, and which would tend to lead us by gentle and 
pleasing steps to the knowlege of an all-powerful Being, is 
tetally neglected.’ Preface, p.x. ——- Though, however, we do 
not dissent from the correctness of the author’s remarks now 
quoted, we are not disposed to admit the full extent of the 
conclusions which he aims at establishing, with respect to the 
inutility of the labours of the collector in promoting the know- 
lege of natural history. His pursuits are indeed less dignified 
than those of the scientific inquirer : but still they are far from 
being useless; since, independently of the pleasure and admira- 
tion which the exhibition of his treasures may occasionally ex- 
cite, and thus indirectly lead to a more serious. perusal of the 
book of nature, his cabinet may be regarded as a valuable store- 
house, from which the philosopher derives the materials of 
study and generalization. ‘The sole gratification of the miser 
is the sordid accumulation of wealth for its own sake; while 
the man of business, from whom he exacts usury for being sup- 
plied with the means of enlarging his capital, is thus enabled to 
give life and vigour to the springs of activity and industry, and 
to diffuse plenty and comfort around. 


The volumes before us are to be considered as a compila-. 


tion : but the judicious manner in which the whole is executed 
gives it not a little of the interest of an original composition. 
Mr. Wood’s views are very distinctly explained in the ensuing 
passages : 

‘ With respect to’ the work which we have now ventured to lay 
before the public, it consists of a selection of those objects in na- 
tural history, which appeared to us best calculated to excite the at- 
tention of those who have any relish for this rational pursuit, and 
most likely to afford amusement to the many who care but little 
about the study.’— 

_£ We have not scrupled to adorn our bird with borrowed-plumes, 
and will ingenuously confess, that wherever we have met with ma- 
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terials to our mind, we have freely made use of them.” ——<¢ It wilf’ 


be but just in this place to confess our ae to the engaging 
ctacle dé la Nature, since we have taken from that book whatever 


has suited our purpose.’ Preface, p. xiv. 


The author’s plan seems to be formed somewhat on the. 


' model of the work last mentioned : but his speculations and 
reflections, whether connected with natural history or with na- 
tural religion, are in general characterized by sober thought 
and grave meditation ; while they are free from the frequent 
sallies of a warm imagination, and the rapturous enthusiasm of 
the French author. 

Vol. I. contains the history of Quadrupeds and Birds. In 
the arrangement of quadrupeds, the methed of Linné is re- 
jected, and that of Ray is adopted, from a repugnance which 
the author felt in placing the monkey at the head of the brute 
creation, and thus associating him in some degree with man. 
On this point we do not wish to appear fastidious. All our 
arrangements are artificial 3 they are the offspring of necessity ; 
they are intended to facilitate our progress in the study of the 
phznomena of nature; and as far as this purpose is served, the 
advantages of method will be apparent : — but when any class 
of objects includes only a small number of genera, as 1s the 
case with quadrupeds, the arrangement really becomes a matter 
of inferior importance. — A few pages are occupied with in- 
troductory rematks on the general history of Birds ; and especi- 
ally with respect to their peculiarities of stracture, nidification, 
and incubation. Here, too, the author has an opportunity of 
making some interesting observations on their manners and in- 
stinctive habits. —In the IId volume, reptiles, fishes, insects, 
erustaceous and testaceous animals, and zoophytes, are treated 
in the same way, by selecting the more striking parts of their 
history 3 and the UId volume is devoted to the history: of such 
plants and minerals as Mr.Wood found would suit his purpose. 


On the whole, we congratulate the writer on his success in: 


the choice of subjects which he has introduced to render his 
work interesting. His information also is generally derived 
from the most authentic sources ; and where he abridges, or 


employs his own language, he writes in a very agreeable and. 
Pperspicuous style. We cannot, however, avoid expressing sur= 


prize that a man of so much soundness of judgment, and acute 


discrimination, should implicity believe in the fabulous story of | 


the Bohun Upas, or poison-tree of Java. In the harmonious 
strains of Darwin, this tree makes a conspicuous figure as a fine 
poetical fiction ; and in that situation we have no desire to dis 
turb it : byt it is strange that the author should not have 


known that the existence of such a tree. has been completely 
disproved 
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disproved by the satisfactory inquiries of Sir George Staunton, 
and others who accompanied Lord Macartney in his embassy 
to China.—We must also take notice of the incongruity of the 
title which Mr. Wood has affixed to his publication. Zoography, 
or Zoology, in the strict and ordinary acceptation, signifies a de- 
scription or discourse of animals, and is never employed to in- | 
clude even plants; so that one-third of the present work is not ) 











The numerous engravings which accompany these volumes 
are designed with truly characteristic spirit and correctness, and 
are executed with not less taste, in acqua-tinta, by Mr. Daniell. 
We should be glad to see this ingenious artist extending his 
labours in similar illustrations of the various departments of 


natural history. Milt 
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Arr. XI. The Vision of Don Roderick, a Poem. By Walter : 
Scott, Esq. 4to. pp. 132. 15s Boards. Longman and Co. 


I81I. 


[us hasty production of a Poet, otherwise not celebrated for 
the patient revision of his labours*, is dedicated to the Com- 
mittee of Subscribers for the relief of the Portuguese sufferers ; 
and the profits of the sale of its copy-right are placed at the 
disposal of that benevolent society. ‘The benevolent intentions 
of the author would disarm criticism, were it possible for cri- 
ticism to impede the present popularity of Mr. Scott’s com- 
positions, and were his immediate purpose dependent on the cir- 
| culation of his poem: but, as we are safe from any apprehen- 
sions of obstructing the designs of charity, we shall proceed 
with our usual freedom to praise and to censure, as we see 
cause for the discharge of either duty. 

The plan of the poem is concisely stated by its author in an 
advertisement prefixed ; and we extract the principal part of 
that advertisement, omitting some private reasons which Mr. 
Scott offers for the imperfections of the performance. "We 
are sorry for any cause which diminishes the excellence of his 
works, in any degree or manner : 


‘ The following Poem is founded upon a Spanish Tradition, par- 
ticularly detailed in the notes ; but bearing, in general, ‘that Don 

Roderick, the last Gothic King of Spain, when the invasion of the 
Moors was impending, had the temerity to descend into an ancient 
vault, near Toledo, the opening of which had been denounced as fatal 
to the Spanish monarchy. The legend adds, that his rash curiosity 





* See our Review of the Lady of the Lake, Vol. lxii. p. 178. 
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was mortified by an emblematical representation of thcse Saracens, 
who, in the year 714, defeated him in battle, and reduced Spain under 
their dominion. I have presumed to prolong the vision of the re- 
volutions of Spain down to the present eventful crisis of the Penin- 
sula; and to divide it, by a supposed change of scene, into three 

eriods. ‘The first of these represents the invasion of the Moors, the 
defeat and death of Roderick, and closes with the peaceful occupation 
of the country by the victors. The second period embraces the state 
of the Peninsula, when the conquests of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese in the East and West Indies had raised to the highest pitch 
the renown of their arms ; sullied, however, by superstition and 
cruelty. An allusion to the inhumanities of the Inquisition termi- 
nates this picture. The last part of the poem opens with the state of 
Spain previous to the unparalleled treachery of Buonaparte ; gives a 
sketch of the usurpation attempted upon that unsuspicious and 
friendly kingdom, and terminates with the arrival of the British suc- 
cours. It may be farther proper to mention that the object of the 
poem is less to commemorate or detail particular incidents, than to 
exhibit a general and impressive picture of the several periods brought 
upon the stage.’ 


The note to which Mr. S. alludes, as containing a particular 
detail of the tradition in question, is for the most part a trans- 
Jation of a very amusing passage in a Spanish history ; and 
though we have not room to transcribe this extract, we re- 
commend it to the attention of all lovers of romance. It pre- 
cludes, indeed, any great claim to originality in the poem be- 
fore us, but it establishes still farther that fact, of which Mr. 
Scott’s admirers cannot be too fully aware, that no living writer 
possesses the art of adapting old inventions to his own poetical 
purposes with superior, if with equal adroitness.—While we 
are referring to the subject of the notes, we must observe that 
they afford considerable superfluous information, few in num- 
ber as they are. The short account of the death of Colonel 
Cameron, at Fuentes d’Onoro, is interesting enough: but the 
long extract from the Edinburgh Annual Register for 1809 is 
rather too daring a specimen of book-making. The quotation, 
_also, from the prophet Joel, (not to mention the sanguine spirit 

of interpretation which has applied a part of that prophecy to 
Massena’s retreat! !) is an equally offensive example of the 
same unpoetical bias. We could say much more on this 
degrading topic ; for the whole appearance of the book is that 
of a chef d’euvre | 


‘¢ In the lucrative taste 
Of wide printing, and waste ; 
Where there’s room on the margin 
To write poems as large in, 
And each line, like a section, 
Seems to yawn for—connection,”? 
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In fact, each page holds only a stanza and a half; an arrange- 
ment which, besides its obvious intent of eking out a meagre 
volume, offends the eye of the fastidious judge of typography. 
The beauty of the page, to speak technically, is destroyed by this 
division. However, it may truly be called the consummation 
of the art of printing ; and, indeed, Campbell’s Gertrude of 
Wyoming keeps it in countenance. How would poor Spenser 
stare, could he behold this modern division of his stanza! not 
to mention any other causes for his astonishment, in the writ- 
ings of his imitators—we beg pardon—we mean those original 
poets who have adopted the measure of Spenser’s verse. 

An introduction precedes ‘the Vision,’ in which the poet 
eulogizes Lord Wellington in some animated strains, but de- 
clares that it would demand a nobler spirit of poetry than now ~ 
survives the decay of ages, to render justice to that victorious 


General : 


‘ But we, weak minstrels of a laggard day, 
Skill’d but to imitate an elder page, 
Timid and raptureless, can we repay 
The debt thou claim’st in this exhausted age ? 
Thou givest our lyres a theme, that might engage 
Those that could send thy name o’er sea and land, 
While sea and land shall last ; for Homer’s rage 
A theme ; a theme for Milton’s mighty hand— 
How much unmeet for us, a faint degenerate band ! 


‘ Ye mountains stern! within whose rugged breast 
The friends of Scottish freedom found repose ; 
Ye torrents ! whose hoarse sounds have soothed their rest, 
Returning from the field of vanquish’d foes ; 
Say, have ye lost each wild majestic close, 
That erst the choir of bards or druids flung, 
What time their hymn of victory arose, | 
And Cattraeth’s glens with voice of triumph rung, 
And mystic Merlin harp’d, and grey-hair’d Llywarch sung. 


‘Oh! if your wilds such minstrelsy retain, 

As sure your changeful gales seem oft to say, 
When sweeping wild and sinking soft again, 

Like trumpet-jubilee, or harp’s wild sway ; 
If ye can echo such triumphant lay, 

hen lend the note to him has loved you long ! 

Who pious gather’d each tradition grey, 

That floats your solitary wastes A itt 

And with affection vain gave them new voice in song. 


‘ For not till now, how oft soe’er the task 
Of truant verse hath lighten’d graver care, 
From muse or sylvan was he wont to ask, 
In phrase poetic, inspiration fair ; 
Careless he gave his numbers to the air,— 
U4 They 
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They came unsought for, if applauses came 5 
Nor for himself prefers he now the prayer ; 
Let but his verse befit a hero’s fame, 
Immortal be the verse !—forgot the poet’s name. 


¢ Hark, from yon misty cairn their answer tost ; 
‘‘ Minstrel ! the fame of whose romantic lyre, 
Capricious swelling now, may soon be lost, 
Like the light flickering of a cottage fire ; ' 
If to such task presumptuous thou aspire, 
Seek not from us the meed to warrior due : 
Age after age has gather’d son to sire, 
Since our grey Sifts the din of conflict knew, 
Or, pealing through our vales, victorious bugles blew. 


“ Decayed our old traditionary lore, 
Save where the lingering fays renew their ring, 

By milk-maid seen beneath the hawthorn hoar, 

_ Or round the marge of Minchmore’s haunted spring 3 

Save where their legends grey-hair’d shepherds sing, 
That now scarce win a listening ear but thine, 

Of feuds obscure, and border ravaging, 
And mugged deeds recount in rugged line, 

Of moonlight foray made on Teviot, Tweed, or Tyne. 


«¢ No! search romantic lands” —— 


We certainly wish that the poet would take the advice of 
his native mountains and torrents, and ¢ search romantic lands’ 
for a longer and more varied tale, We should hail its appear- 
ance, in due season, with genuine satisfaction :— but we confess 
that we have had enough of ‘ rugged deeds in rugged line,’ 


¢ And moonlight foray made on Teviot, Tweed, or Tyne.’ 


As to the assertion in the above extract, respecting ‘ applauses 
coming unsought for,’ carelessness concerning fame, and fhe 
like, we assure the author that we are as much convinced of 
the sincerity of these phrases,—as we ever were of the accuracy 
of any similar statement. 

It needs not be said that the mountains and torrents, who 
form the “high and mighty” council of the poet, dismiss him 
to Spain: reese 

—— “ cherished still by that unchanging race, 
Are themes for minstrelsy more high than thine ; 
Of strange tradition many a mystic trace, 
Legend and vision, prophecy and sign ; 
Where wonders wild of arabesque Bs hd 
With Gothic imagery of dates shade, 
Forming a model meet for minstrel line. 
Go, seek such theme ?””——-The Mountain Spirit said : 
With filial awe I heard—~J heard, and I obeyed.’ 
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Most exactly has Mr. Scott copied his model. His, ase 
suredly, is the ¢ minstrel line,’ 


¢ Where wonders wild of arabesque combine 
With Gothic imagery of darker shade.’ 


We will not, however, interrupt our quotations of passages 
which we think are peculiarly deserving of attention, by any 
minute verbal criticisms ; reserving our remarks on these points 
for the remainder of our critique. 

We have often had occasion to praise Mr. Scott’s extraor- 
dinary genius for descriptive poetry. In our opinion, scarcely 
any poet of any age or country has excelled him, in bringing 
before our sight the very scene in the world around us which 
he is describing,—in giving a reality of existence to every object 
on which he dwells; and it is on such occasions, especially 
suited as they seem to the habits of his mind, that his style 
itself catches a character of harmony, which is far from being 


universally itsown. How vivid, yet how soft, is the following 


picture ! 


‘ Rearing their crests amid the cloudless skies, 
And darkly clustering in the pale moonlight, 
Toledo’s holy towers and spires arise, 
As from a trembling lake of silver white ; 
Their mingled shadows intercept the sight 
Of the broad burial-ground outstretched below, 
And nought disturbs the silence of the night ; 
All sleeps in sullen shade, or silver glow, 
All save the heavy swell of Teio’s ceaseless flow.’ 


The stanza which succeeds completes the general descrip- 
tion of this night-scene, and we therefore insert it ; premising, 
however, that we deem it very inferior, in point of execution, 
to the foregoing : 

« All save the rushing swell of 'Teio’s tide, 

Or, distant heard, a courser’s neigh or tramp ; 

Their changing rounds as watchful horsemen ride, 
To guard the limits of King Roderick’s camp. 

For, through the river’s night-fog rolling damp, 
Was many a proud pavilion dimly seen, 

Which glimmer’d back, against the moon’s fair lamp, 
Tissues of silk and silver twisted sheen, 

And standards proudly pitch’d, and warders armed between.’ 


The description of King Roderick, before his father-con- 
fessor, is well finished ; and the dark allusion to his guilt in the 
violation of Florinda, daughter of Count Julian, (which event 
primarily occasioned the conquest of Spain by the Moors,) is 
poetically introduced : but the picture of the scene of ¢ the 
Vision’ is, perhaps, the best passage in the book, and we there- 
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-fore extract it at full length. The prelate and the king (who, 
we may observe, ¢7 passant, remind us of the Monk and Delo- 
raine in **the Lay of the Last Minstrel,”) have proceeded to 
the ‘ancient gateway’ which closes the entrance of the fated 
vault. After an ineffectual remonstrance on the part of the 


holy man, 
‘the key the desperate Kimg essay’d, 
Low-muttered thunders the Cathedral shook, 
And twice he stopped, and twice new effort made, 
Till the huge bolts rolled back, and the loud hinges bray’d. 


‘ Long, large, and lofty, was that vaulted hall ; 
Roof, walls, and floor, were all of marble stone, 


Of polished marble, black as funeral pall, 

Carved o’er with signs and characters unknown. 
A paly light, as of the dawning, shone 

Through the sad bounds, but whence they could not spy ; 
For window to the upper air was none ; 

Yet, by that light, Don Roderick could descry 


Wonders that ne’er till then were seen by mortal eye. 





‘ Grim centinels, against the upper wall, 
Of molten bronze, two Statues held their place ; 
Massive their naked limbs, their stature tall, 
Their frowning foreheads golden circles grace. 
Moulded they seemed for kings of giant race, 
That lived and sinned before the avenging flood ; 
This grasped a scythe, that rested on a mace ; 
This spread his wings for flight, that pondering stood, 
Each stubborn seemed and stern, immutable of mood. 


‘ Fixed was the right-hand giant’s brazen look 
Upon his brother’s glass of shifting sand, 
As if it’s ebb he measured by a book, 
Whose iron volume loaded his huge hand ; 
In which was wrote of many a falling land, 
Of empires lost, and kings to exile driven ; 
And o’er that pair their names in scroll expand— 
«© Lo, Destiny and Time! to whom by Heaver 
The guidance of the earth is for a season given.” — 


« Even while they read, the sand-glass wastes away ; 
And, as the last and lagging grains did creep, 
That right-hand giant ’gan his club upsway, 
As one that startles i a heavy iy 
Full on the upper wall the mace’s sweep 
At once descended with the force of thunder, 
And, hurtling down at once, in crumbled heap, 
The marble boundary was rent asunder, 


And gave to Roderick’s view new sights of fear and wonder. 
‘ For they might spy, beyond that mighty breach, 
Realms as of Spain in visioned prospect laid, 
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Castles and towers, in due proportion each, 
As by some skilful artist’s hand pourtray’d : 
Here, crossed by many a wild Sierra’s shade, 
And boundless plains that tire the traveller’s eye 5 
There, rich with vineyard and with olive-glade, 
Or deep-embrowned by forests huge and high, 
Or washed by mighty streams, that slowly murmured by. 


‘ And here, as erst upon the antique stage 
Passed forth the bands of masquers trimly led, 
In various forms, and various equipage, 
While fitting strains the hearer’s fancy fed ; 
So, to sad Roderick’s eye in order spread, 
Successive pageants filled that mystic scene, 
Shewing the fate of battles ere they bled, 
And issue of events that had not been ; 
And ever and anon strange sounds were heard between. 


‘ First shrilled an unrepeated female shriek !’— 


The subsequent conflict of the Christians and the Moors, sha- 
dowed out as it is in this visionary perspective, excites a lively 
interest ; and ¢ Roderick’s kingly likeness,’ on his well-known 
horse, flying from the combat, and lost in the torrents of a 
distant river, affords an admirable hint for scenic exhibition. 
This remark had occurred to us, before we saw a play of 
Calderon mentioned in the notes, as being partly founded on 
the legend before us. Let us suggest it to our theatres, in 
their present anxiety to gratify the taste of the public for melo- 
dram and pantomime. 

We now come to the second period of the Vision; and we 
cannot avoid noticing with much commendation the dexterity 
and graceful ease with which the first two scenes are connect- 
ed. Without abruptness, or tedioys apology for transirion, 
they melt into each other with very harmonious effect ; and we 
strongly recommend this example of skill, perhaps exhibited 
without any effort, to the imitation of contemporary poets. 
The state of Spain under the Moors is briefly sketched, and 
the scene changes ; — 


¢ So passed that pageant. Ere another came, 
The visionary scene was wrapped in smoke, 
Whose sulph’rous wreaths were crossed by sheets of flame ; 
With every flash a bolt explosive broke, 
Till Roderick deemed the fiends had burst their yoke, 
And waved ’gainst heaven the infernal gonfalone ! 
For War a new and dreadful language spoke, 
Never by ancient warrior heard or known ; 
Light’ning and smoke her breath, and thunder was her tone. 


¢ ¥rom the dim landscape roll the clouds away— 
The Christians have regained their heritage ; 
Before 
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Before the Cross has waned the Crescent’s ray, 
And many a monastery decks the stage, ' 
And lofty church, and low-brow’d hermitage. 
The land obeys a Hermit and a Knight,— 


‘The Genii these of Spain for many an age ; 
This clad in sackcloth, that in armour bright, 
And that was VaLour named, this Bicorry was hight.’ 


The subsequent stanzas, which prolong the personification 
of Valour and Bigotry, and continue to describe the condition 
of the Peninsula after its recovery from the Moors, are pleas- 
ing in design; and the transient outline which we obtain 
of the increase of Spanish power and splendour, from the ac- 
quisitions of Spain in the New World, is afforded us by a 
master’s pencil. | 

The opening of the third period of the Vision is, perhaps 
necessarily, more abrupt than that of the second. No circum- 
stance, equally marked with the alteration in the whole system 


“of antient warfare, could be introduced in this compartment of 


the poem. Yet, when we have been told that ¢ Valour had 
relaxed his ardent look,’ and that ¢ Bigotry’ was ¢ softened,’ 
we are reasonably prepared for what follows : 


Grey Royalty, grown impotent of toil, 
Let the grave sceptre slip his lazy hold, 
And careless saw his rule become the spoil 
Of a loose Female and her Minion bold 3 
But peace was on the cottage and the fold, 
From court intrigue, from bickering faction far ; 
Beneath the chesnut tree Love’s tale was told ; 
And to the tinkling of the light guitar, 
Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet rose the evening star. 


* As that sea-cloud, in size like human hand 
When first from Carmel by the Tishbite seen, 
Came slowly overshadowing Israel’s land, 
Awhile, perchance, bedecked with colours sheen, 
While yet the sunbeams on its skirts had been, 
Limning with purple and with gold its shroud, 
Till darker folds obscured*the blue serene, 
And blotted heaven with one broad sable cloud— 
‘Then sheeted rain burst down, and whirlwinds howled aloud ;—~ 


« Even so upon that peaceful.scene was poured, 

Like gathering clouds, full many a foreign band, 

And Hu, their Leader, wore in sheath his sword, 
And offered peaceful front and open hand ; 

Veiling the perjured treachery he planned, 
By friendship’s zeal and honour’s specious guise, 

Until he won the passes of the land ; 
Then, burst were honour’s oath, and friendship’s ties! — 


¥Je clutched his vulture-grasp, and called fair Spain his prize. 
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¢ An Iron Crown his anxious forehead bore ;_ 
And well such diadem his heart became, 
Who ne’er his purpose for remorse gave o’er, 
Or checked his course for piety or shame ; 
Who, trained a soldier, deemed a soldier’s fame 
Might flourish inthe wreath ef battles won, 
Though neither truth nor honour decked his name ; 
Who, placed by fortune on a Monarch’s throne, 
Recked not of Monarch’s faith, or Mercy’s kingly tone.” 


Here we must beg leave to stop in our citation of the passage 
which describes the atrocious invasion of Spain. "We are as 
ready as any of our countrymen can be to designate that act by 
its proper epithets: but we must decline to join in the author’s 
declamation against the low birth of the Invader ; and we can- 
not help reminding Mr. Seott that such a topic of censure is 
unworthy of him, both as a poet and as a Briton. 

We pass on to the landing of the English on the Peninsuia, 
and transcribe the whole passage; which is vigorous and glow- 
ing, and which discriminates, with a just patriotism, the sons: 
of the Thistle, the Shamrock, and the Rose. 


‘It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight ! 
The billows foamed beneath a thousand oars, 
Fast as they land the red-cross ranks unite, 
Legions on legions brightening all the shores. 
Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars, 
Then peals the warlike thunder of the drum, 
Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet-fiourish pours, 
And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb, 
For, bold in Freedom’s cause, the bands of Ocean come 


¢ A various host they came—whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the fight, 
The deep battalion locks its firm array, 3 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 
Far glance the lines of sabres flashing bright, 
Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead, 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 
Nor the fleet ordnance whirl’d by rapid steed, 
That rivals lightning’s flash in ruin and in speed. 


‘ A various host —~from kindred realms they came, 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour Sock her crown. 


Her’s their bold port, and her’s their martial frown, 
And her’s their scorn of death in freedom’s cause, 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 
And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the Soldier with the Laws. 


¢ And 
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¢ And O! loved warriors of the Minstrel’s land ! 

Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave ! 

The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 
And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 

But ne’er in battle-field throbb’d heart so brave. 
As that which beats beneath the Scbttish plaid, 

And when the pibroch bids the batile rave, 
And level for the charge your arms are laid, 

Where lives the desperate foe, that for such onset staid ! 


‘ Hark! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings, 
Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy, 
His jest while each blithe comrade round him flings, 
And moves to death with military glee : 
Boast, Erin, boast them! tameless, frank, and free, 
In ‘kindness. warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough Nature’s children, humorous as she ; 
And Hg, yon Chieftain—strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle !—the Hero is thine own.’ 


The stanzas which follow, and conclude ¢ the Vision,’ are, 
in our judgment, very unworthy of their place: 


¢ Now on the scene Vimeira should be shown,’ &c. &c. 
# * # # * 


« But shall fond fable mix with heroes’ praise ?? &c. &c. 


This is a sort of lame finale to a magic-lanthorn-exhibition, 
leaving-the spectators in pain and doubt as to the mode of 
their own departure, as well as that of the characters in the 
scene. Mr.S. does not recur to the authorized stage-practice 
of “ exit, kneeling ;” or the appearance of a beef-eater, com- 
-manding the Dramatis Persone ‘to lay down their swords in 
the Queen’s Name !”—he merely cries, ‘ Pass!’ with the 
Conjuror, and tells us — ‘they are gone!’ We are bound to 
believe him. = Pia 

The stanzas intitled the * Conclusion,’ which are as com- 
pletely detached from the poem as the ¢ Introduction,’ com- 
memorate Bonaparte’s vain threats of driving the English into 
the sea, and the retreat and discomfiture of Massena. Even 
the battle of Albuera happened in time for a stanza in this 
sweeping tail-piece; which, we hope, might have included 
some additional successes, had its publication been a little 
longer delayed. Eager, however, as the author is to notice 
contemporary glories, such a delay would not have squared 
with the design of that publication; a design, of which we 
must once more express our warm applause. We have 
only to mention that the tributes to Beresford, to Cameron, 
to Cadogan, and to Graham, which occur in this portion of 


the volume, 
« Present 
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«¢ Present the meed which Marlbro’ fail’d to gain ;” 


and from the passage dedicated to the praise of the last-named. 
soldier, we extract the following lines: 


‘ Nor be his praise o’erpast who strove to hide 
Beneath the warrior’s vest affection’s wound, 
Whose wish, Heaven for his country’s weal denied ; 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory found. 
From 5 oe to clime, where’er war’s trumpets sound, 
The wanderer went; yet, Caledonia! still 


Thine was his thought in march and tented ground ; 
, He dreamed ’mid Alpine cliffs of Athole’s hill, 
And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lyndoch’s lovely rill.’ 


7 —‘ Dulces reminiscitur Argos !”—We confess that we prefer 
such an allusion as the above, when we find it in a poem, to 
the discovery of it in a parliamentary speech. 3 

Our readers will now have been amply enabled to form their 
own judgment of the merits and the defects of the present poem. 
If we are again called to subjoin our general sentiments re- 
specting the claims of Mr. Scott to the high station of popular 
favour in which he stands, we have little to remark that we 
have not often remarked before, on the leading features of his 
poetic character. Nature has done every thing for him: Art 
has added much: he abounds in cultivated genius; and he 
wants nothing (we speak it “in sorrow rather than in anger”) 
but a more correct and more exalted taste :—a taste that would 
at once impel him to the choice of some noble subject, worthy 
of his highest mood of enthusiasm, and would chastise his style’ 
by purer models of composition. Must not every judicious 
admirer of his excellence, every friend of his genius, be ready 
to exclaim —‘“ Oh! that you could be called, 


‘ 


“— merits, puri sermonis amator ! 
Fortibus atgue utinam scriptis adjecta foret vox 
Attica, ut equato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Gracis, neque in hdc despectus parte jaceres ! 
Unum hoc maceror et doleo tibi deesse.” * 


‘We must now proceed to establish the justice of our cen- 
sure, and too clearly to manifest the reason of our regret. The 
faults which we are about to specify (numerous as they may 
appear, and certain as we are that in regard to many of them 
our readers will agree with our strictures,) are really only a 
portion of those which have obtruded themselves on our notice. 
in our second perusal of the poem. At the first reading, Mr. 
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Scott always captivates too much by his native energy and 
spirit, to allow the full exercise of cool judgment. : 


—— * Each loud trumpet-change 


That clangs to Britain victory, to Portugal revenge.” 
Introduction. Page 3, 


‘To say nothing of the inharmonious pause in this Alexandrine, 
how are we to pass over the affectation of repeated compound 
substantives, like ‘ trampet-change ;’ or its idle rhyme, § re- 
venge,’ which occurs again in this short poem? ¢ A choir of 
bards or druids flinging a close, page 5., is any thing but 
English ; and a poet’s ¢ romantic lyre’ which 

¢ Capricious swelling now, may soon be lost,’ 
is ridiculously ‘said to be | 

¢ Like the light flickering of a cottage fire.’ Page 7. 
The continuation of the passage which we extracted at page 8. 
(ending, ‘ No! search romantic lands !’) 

~—— ‘ where the near Sun 
Gives with unstinted boon ethereal flame,’ 

is truly execrable in phraseology. ‘* Unstinted boon’ is more 
aukward and prosaic than any expression which we at present 
remember, even among the laborious strugglings of blank verse 
to raise its language on the stilts of poetry. 


¢ The blended ranks of England, Portugal, and Spain,’ p. 9. 


is a sort of geographical Alexandrine, as unmusical in its rhythm 
as it is unpoetical in its expression, _ 
* There of Numantian fire the swarthy spark 
Still kindles in the sunburnt native’s eye,’ page fo. 

is perfectly unintelligible, considered. as sense: but, regarded 
as it ought to be, it is distinct enough. ¢ ’Gainst,’ for against, 
ibid. is low and familiar, as is ¢ ’gan’ for began, afterward. 
€ Moonlight,’ page 13. pronounced as an Jambic, is a common 
fault of the ballad style, but we wish that it did not here dis- 
figure a very beautiful passage, as it also does in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.” Zramp and camp, and damp and lamp, 
page 14., are not pleasing as closely following rhymes. 


‘ Fear tame a monarch’s drow, remorse a warrior’s Jook,’ p. 174 
is an unmeaning antithesis, ; 


¢ The old man’s faded cheek wena yet more pale, 
As many a secret sad the King dewray’d.’— Ibid. 


The first of these lines is in the true “ Tales of *Wonder”-man- 





* Let “Glenfinlas’” be for ever excepted ‘rom any censure at- 
tached to its early companions. It certainly: falsifies the old adage, 
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ner; where the slow and thrilling pronunciation of the reader 
is intended to help out the limping poetry of the writer; and 
in the second line, why, in the name of Rabelais, is ‘ de- 
wray’d’ used instead of ¢¢ betray’d 2?” 

The ‘ Grim Centinels, against the upper wall,’ page22. not- 
withstanding the general merit of the passage, rather remind us 
of the clock-figures at St. Dunstan’s Church. ‘§ Was wrote,’ 
page 23. would have excited a smile or a frown in our coun- 
tenances, had not the New School decided that grammar is out 
of the question in genuine poetry. 


— * Oe’r that pair their names in scroll expand,’ Ibid, 


irresistibly suggests to our recollection the usual expedient for 
explaining the plot of the drama at Sadler’s Wells : — but, lest 
this our recollection should offend Mr.Scott, we must assure him 
that we do not remember any such word as ‘ upsway.’ Ibid. 

© The fate of battles, ere they bled,’ page 25. we are too dull 
to understand : but we are sure that such a collection of new 
compound words and outlandish phrases, as that which fills the 
following stanza and several others, is less ‘ dignified than 
entertaining :”— | 

¢ Then answered kettle-drum, and Atabal,* 


Ane See and cymbal-clank, the ear appa 
The ‘Tecbir war-cry, and the Lelies yell.’— 25, 26. 


{t must be highly gratifying to Mr. Scott’s readers to under- 

stand that he has the authority of Mr, William Stuart Rose 

for the poetical use of the word ¢ Lely ’ a Mohammedan shout. 
We want nothing but 


“© Roderick Vigh Alpine Dhu, ho, ieroe !” 
| (Lady of the Lake.) 


to render the concert complete. 


—— ‘ Menials to their misbelieving foes, 
Castile’s young nobles eld forbidden wine,’ page 28. 


is not a very intelligible mode of telling the reader that the 

Spaniards were cnplbiens to the Moors, whose religion inter- 

dicted the use of wine. The stanza following (page 29.) be- 

gins with a spirited description of Don Roderick’s grief and 
_ indignation at the degrading sight of his enslaved country : 


‘ How fares Don Roderick ? e’en as one who spies 
Flames dart their glare o’er midnight’s sable eoo/,’ &c. &c» 





* Atabal,—a Moorish tabour. Dryden, we are aware, uses this 
word ; and Shakspeare, and others, have the adverb “ fethly -”? but 
we are not enamoured of either. 
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but such words as woof and aloof, proof and roof, should nat 
rhyme in the same stanza; in which also grief, chief, and relief, 
occur, as a relief to the ear! This is mere idleness. It can- 
not surely be a defect in musical ear. 

The succeeding stanza sounds big with ¢ timbrels,’ ‘ rebecks,? 
© bell-deck’d dancers,’ ‘ bazars,’ and § jerrids ;’ and shortly af- 
terward, page 34. we are beset with the ¢ crowns of Caciquesy’ 
and the ¢ aigrettes’ of ¢ Omrahs.’ — Such things and. persons, 
we shall be told, must be mentioned, if occasion arises: they 
must: but do not let them be crowded together, as if the 
writer imagined that some charm was possessed by these less 
common terms, bey ond that which is inherent in the more or- 
dinary phrases and images of poetry. 

© Mozo,’ and ¢ Muchacha,’ page 35. being equivalent, as we 
are told by the author, to our phrases of lad and lass, are ab. 
surdly used in an English poem. ‘¢ Gore-moisten’d,’ page 41. 
is a horrible compound. ‘In act to fly,’ page 43. is as bad as 
«¢ in act to go.” See Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming. *Tem- 
pest-scud’ is another instance of the fondness which both these 
authors entertain for such chain-shot substantives. * Lacks not 
artillery,’ page 51. is an aukward compliment to the Board of 
Ordnance. ¢ Whirld by rapid steed,’ ¢ rivals lightning’s flash,’ 
ibid. and ¢ rich with vine and flock,’ page 58. may be noticed 
among numerous instances of Mr. Scott’s perseverance in that 
leading peculiarity of his style, the omission of the article be- 
fore the noun, and the substitution of the singular for the 
plural number. The epithet ‘ wrackful,’ in page 60, is a new 
acquaintance to us, but may be familiar to Mr. Scott. ¢‘ Un- 
foughten,’ page 62. is an obsolete and unpoetical, if an autho- 
rized word. ‘The ironical taunt, of § Honour’s Fountain’ being 
foredoomed to clear the stain from the dishonoured arms of 
Massena, is better than the pun which conveys it. 


‘ Oh! for a verse of tumult and of flame?” page 65. 


is worthy of Nat. Lee.—Fame and Fame, ibid. rhyme together, 
unless the printer has in one case substituted fame for name, 
which we conclude must have occurred.—‘ Shivered my harp,’ 
- p. 66. for “ be shivered,” 1s not only an inadmissible licence, 
but reminds us of the nautical phrase, ‘¢ shiver my timbers ;” 


and the parenthesis, page 68. 
(‘© With Spenser’s parable I close my tale’’ } 


is worthy of the——Bellman. 

_ Why must we be compelled to condemn errors, and in- 
stances of idleness, which might so easily be avoided ? — but 

we have spoken on this subject until we are tired, and must 


5 bid 
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bid adieu to Don Roderick. We are assured, as we premised, } 
that the great merits of its author have so won upon the public, Pk 
as to make them for the present overlook all his faults. Would. | He} 
that we had equal hopes of succeeding in our repeated and ' 
earnest endeavours to give a nobler impulse to his genius! Ho da. 
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Art. XII. Sketches of the internal State of France. By M. Faber. = 4 
Translated from the French. 8vo. pp. 300, 73. Od. Boards. : 
Murray. 1811. 


VE are informed, in the preface to this volutne, that its “h 
author is by birth a German, and respectable both by is 

family and education; that, being seized with the prevail- | 
ing ardour for democracy at the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution, he enlisted himself with enthusiasm in the service of iF 
the new Republic: but that, after having passed a number of . 
years in official functions, remorse at continuing an agent in 
the hands of despotism, and despair of any political change for 
the better, induced him to abandon his adopted country in the 
year 1807, and take refuge at St.Petersburg. In this retreat, he 
composed a work on the internal state of France, consisting of 
two volumes, only one of which was printed when the all- 
powerful interference of Bonaparte procured an order from the 
Emperor Alexander for the suppression of the second. ‘The f 
circulation of the first also was speedily arrested on the conti- 
nent: but a copy having been conveyed to England, a transla- 
tion has been prepared with all possible expedition, and is now 
submitted to the public. It is ushered in by a warm commend- 
ation from the pen of a writer of kindred feelings, Mr. Walsh, 
of the United States, whose eloquent effusions on subjects of 
the same description we have already had occasion to report *, 
and will again soon call for our notice +. 

After some introductory remarks on the inability under i} 
which the French people have uniformly laboured, of- interfering 
to guide the course of the Revolution, and on the horror with 
which they contemplated it, M. Faber pronounces that the na- \ 
tion, during the present generation at least, will never be per- F | 
suaded to be instrumental in effecting a change of government. A 
It is from the army alone that any attempts of that nature will tf 
proceed ; and to make the army declare itself, it must be won it 
by a General who bears the laurels of victory, and who has . | 
acquired the entire confidence of the soldiery. All that can be > | 
expected from the people is to look on and follow. Impressed 


* See Rev. Vol. Ixi. N.S. p. 299. | { 
+ See the present Monthly Catalogue, i 328, ; i 
; X 2 ; | with ie 
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with the melancholy scenes of former years, they dread any 
thing which threatens to revive them ; and, deceived by one 
‘party after another, they have learned to view all public men 
‘with distrust and indifference. Under a temper so passive, 
and:so favourable to the encroachments of arbitrary power, we 
need scarcely wonder at their acquiescence in Bonaparte’s pro 
gressive acts of tyranny. ‘The sole objects of his administra- 
tion, says M. Faber, are to raise men and money ; and the simple 
‘principle for the regulation of his servants, whether civil or 
military, in the pursuit of these purposes, is “to take but never 
to give.” The medium through which demands are made on 
the people is that of circular letters, addressed in the first 
-instance by the Minister, whether of Police, of Finance, or of 
the Interior, to the departmental Prefects, by whom a new 
letter is forthwith transmitted to the Sub-prefects, and by them 
again to the Mayors. The burden of these successive epistles 
is the urgency of the public service, and the devotion of the 
national functionaries to his Imperial Majesty. Wehemence of 
expression being accounted a test of loyalty, each strives to 
outdo the other in strength of colouring; and the chief requisite 
of a civil servant of the French government seems to be a 
fluency in such compositions. A-knowlege of the general doc- 
trines of political economy, and even of local interests, would 
be misplaced in men who can have no hopes of originating any 
- propositions with success, and whose duty is merely to give 
effect to the demands of government. Their situation, and the 
well known temper of their Ruler, forbid the exercise of any 
discretionary power ; and no one, whether prefect, subprefect, 
or mayor, dares to go beyond the circular-letter. The unavoid- 
able consequence of such a state of things is to render even 
.the most worthy men, who happen to fill public situations, 
cold and indifferent in the performance of their services. 

The calculating policy of Bonaparte is not less apparent in 
his-civil than in his military arrangements. To make the pre- 
fects wholly subservient to his will, he conferred on them 
salaries of 7ool., roool., and even 1400. sterling a year; 
-sums which in France are equivalent to more than twice the 
amount in this country ; and, that he might connect attach- 
ment in civil duties with the support of his influence in the 
military department, he bestowed most of the prefectures on 
Generals. Another of his political maxims is never to appoint 
a prefect to a department in which he was born, or in. which 
-he possesses property; a rule which might be recommended 
by a virtuous legislator under a belief that exemption from local 
partialities outweighs the disadvantage of want of local know- 


lege, but which is adopted by Bonaparte with no other view 
| than 
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than that of removing any consideration which might oppose 
an absolute subserviency to his orders. As the prefect is, 
moreover, aware that he shall not remain long in the same de- 
partment, he is induced to look in every thing to the interest 


of government; to do all for the sovereign and nothing for. 


the subject.— Another regulation, of which it is more difficult 
to trace the motive, is the injunction on the prefects to make 
an annual circuit in their departments. Were these journies 

rformed without previous notice, they might conduce to in- 
creased knowlege in the inspector, and to increased vigilance 
in his subordinates, but: at present they are mere visits of 
parade, announced beforehand, and productive of nothing but 
expence to the department. As it can be no part of Bona- 
parte’s policy to approximate his people to their governors, 
we are at a loss. to trace the origin of this regulation to any 
other notion than the vulgar idea that personal visitation 1s neces- 
sary to the acquisition of information; as if the objects which 


strike the eye in travelling were the same as those which should: 


occupy the meditations of a prefect in his closet.— Amid the 
multiplied scenes of depredation which are unfolded in the 
present work, it is some satisfaction to find that the prefects 
are comparatively guiltless, and that their gains are derived 
rather from economy than rapacity. A similar plea cannot be 
urged in behalf of their secretaries, whose appointments are 
sought with great avidity, and who are by no means scrupulous 
in laying the public under contribution : 


¢ Descending from the prefects,’ says M. Faber, * to the sub- 
prefects, we find the same thing only ina different proportion. The 
sub-prefects, who are likewise paid by Bonaparte, are blind’ instru- 
ments of the superior power. ‘They are mere clerks, indeed we might 
say mere copying-machines, They receive the circulars from the pre- 
fects, and forward them to the mayors of their canton. ‘Their whole 
duty usually consists in adding someexclamatory expression.’—* These 
sub-prefects are wheels in the great machine of idminiseration, which 
rather impede than accelerate its movements. The only operation in 
which they are actively employed is the conscription. This matter 
they are obliged to push in person in every commune of their district 
Thus the places of sub-prefects are very bad ones : little or no power; 
odious, or merely formal duties ; little consideration ; small salaries, 
and a a deal of parade. The mayors, though inferior in rank, 
are ofhcers of much more importance than the sub-prefects. They 
have no salaries, but their relations with the inhabitants are direct. If 
these telations enabled him to do good, a mayor would be a happy 
man ; they exist only to facilitate odious operations.’—* All offices, 
however, to which is attached the management of funds, are import- 
ant ; for this reason the post of mayor, though according to law the 
service is purely gratuitous, is an object of competition. 
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“¢ "The mayors are entrusted with the management of the monies of 
the communes arising from the rents of landed or other property bes 
longing to them, and also the municipal toll paid upon all kinds of 

rovisions at their entrance. ‘They have the payment of the salaries 
of all the servants in the employ of the commune ; they have to defray 
the expences of. the public works, the maintenance of the buildings 
and establishments belonging to the commune, and to pay the divi- 
dends due to the creditors of the town, if there be any.’— 

¢ Almost all the towns of France lost their corporate funds during 
the revolution, either by dilopidations, or as a natural consequence of 
the calamities of the time. Most of them are now reduced to a state 
of wretched impoverishment.’—‘ I know a town of considerable magni- 
tude which was disabled from lighting its lamps in the winter of 1804, 
in consequence of having sent its mayor to Paris to be present at the 
coronation of Bonaparte. ‘The money which ought to have purdhased 
oil was expended in the shews of the capital, and very soon afterwards 
the duty levied on provisions was doubled.’ 


To those who are disposed to measure the increase of French 
power by the augmentation of territory, and who are under 
serious alarm from Bonaparte’s rage for incorporating one pro- 
vince after another, we would recommend the perusal of the 
subsequent paragraph : 


‘ In the departments of the Rhine, recently incorporated, the 
number of defects in the system is increased by a still greater than 
all the rest, the difference of language. The mayors in the vil- 
Jages,and small towns understand in general not a word of the official 
language, aad are therefore obliged to trust implicitly to the transla- 
tion of their secretaries, Intelligent mayors themselves are paralysed 
by an obstacle, which can never be removed even though means be 
found te surmount it. The municipal administration in those countries 
is a rca! tower of Babel. Nothing is more impolitic than to adopt a 
foreign language for the purpose of introducing a new system. 
Against the French language, how much soever it may be liked by 
the higher classes, the minds of the vulgar entertain strong national 
prejudices. ‘These are converted into entipathy, when it is made the 
vehicle of a system, which in itself contains nothing calculated to win 
the affections. It is dificult to conceive how sucha system can sub- 
sist for a few days only ; it is fear alone that sets the wheels in motion, 
and all the art of the preiects and sub-prefects consists in keeping 
them going. But let them do what they will, it is impossible that 
such a system should be durable, and not be overthrown by the first 
shock that it experiences. This shock will never be given it by the 
Germans of those countries ; they are extremely docile and patient, 
but they never will be heartily French, and will easily receive the im: 
pulse which circumstances shall give them.’ 


The restraints on the press are carried in France to an ex- 
tent which an Englishman must have great difficulty in believ- 
ing. It has long been forbidden to the editors of newspapers 
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to insert any article of political intelligence which had not first 
appeared in the Moniteur ; and since M. Faber composed his 
work, the number of country papers has been curtailed, by a 
peremptory decree, to one for each department. It is a stand- 
ing rule at the theatres to omit, in the representation even of 
old plays, all passages in which allusion is made to tyrants or 
tyranny; and we learn that this extraordinary and self-accusing 


system is carried so far, as to expunge all expressions of simi- . 


jar import in the editions of the classics which are used for the 


education of youth. 
Of the jealousy which the French government still entertains 


on the subject ef passports, an idea may be formed from this 
passage : 

‘ In no country in the world are people confined so strictly to 
their homes as in France ; the inhabitants of that country still live 
as though in the midst of revolution. No person dares go from one 
commune to another without a passport ; otherwise he is exposed to 
the risk of being conducted back to the place whence he came, by 
the first gendarme that meets him, and of at least losing time in his 
justification, or failing in the errand on which he set out. Since the 
conscription, in particular, nothing can equal the strictness with 
which every passenger is examined and questioned. ‘The gendarmes 
and officers of the police are instructed to be particularly vigilant in 
regard to all those who appear to be of the age required for the con- 
scription. The conscript must not leave his commune, and the pass- 
port of every citizen must expressly specify if he has been a conscript, 
and in what year, if he was drawn by lot, if it was for the regular 
army or for the reserve, if he served by substitute or not ; in a word, 
all the circumstances which mark the individuality of the bearer of the 
passport. 

. © Besides the business of passports, the public functionaries are 
charged with the duty of domiciliary visits. Whenever an officer be- 
longing to one of the financial departments, as the customs or excise, 
or the controul of gold and silver plate, or any othet branch, thinks fit 
to search a house, under the supposition of an infringement of the 
law, he requires the attendance of the mayor or his assistant. They 
roceed to the house, rummage from the cellars to the garrets, open 
the drawers and boxes, pry into every corner, unfold every article of 
linen, and spread out every garment. Visits of this kind are paid in- 
cessantly on the frontiers, and to the distance of several leagues, to 
the houses of the inhabitants, for the discovery of English commo- 
dities. These officers are likewise authorised to search any place in 
the interior where prohibited articles are suspected to be concealed, 
and they often take place in the heart of Paris itself. They are 
always preceded by terror, and accompanied by a military retinue.’ 


One of the most remarkable of the changes introduced by 
Bonaparte into the system of administration was the return 


from popular simplicity to the splendor which is connected 
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with a monarchical government. He well knew that the Revo» 
lution was detested by the nation, and he has always ascribed 
great influence to pomp and parade in the minds of Frenche 
men. Public functionaries were now directed to make their 
appearance with swords, and in carriages; Citoyens were transe 
formed into Messieurs, and the Maison Commune was changed ine 
tothe Hétel de Ville, It would be difficult to say whether theiy 
public appearances or their official papers partake most of an 
artificial character. Almost the whole of their proceedings 
contradict their private conviction; they relinquish moral 
liberty;.and speak only the language that is adapted to the ear 
of their master. The assumption of the consulship for life, 
and that of the imperial dignity, were both unexpected in the 
provinces ; yet the addresses to which they gave rise were so 
worded, as to declare that the adoption of these measures had 
long been the object of general anxiety. M. Faber mentions 
one functionary who, the day before he obtained the news of the 
consulship for life, had betted a hundred crowns that Bonaparte 
would return to a private station ; and who notwithstanding, on 
receiving notice of that event, transmitted an address which 
began in these words: ‘The day, the long and ardently 
wished-for day, has arrived, which ensures the happiness of 
France.” After such examples as these, it is no exaggeration 
to say that France not only contains no individual who, in 
regard to politics, dares utter what he thinks, but that it 
contains a great many who are habitually employed in counter- 
feiting to the world sentiments which they know to be un- 
founded. The publication of falsehoods on the part of govern- 
ment, for the sake of popular effect, is carried to an extent 
which it is difficult to comprehend. The high-sounding dona- 
tions of public money for the relief of local distresses, or in 
aid of public works, have in general no other existence than in 
the pages of the Moniteur. Many of our readers will recollect 
that, when Bonaparte passed through Lyons in 1800, he laid 
the foundation-stone of the celebrated square of Belle-Cour, 
which he engaged to raise with splendor from its ruins. ‘The 
account of this ceremony was published with great pomp 
throughout the French empire, as well as the news of a pro-~ 
mised donation of four hundred thousand livres to the pro- 
ptietors of the former houses of the square. No rebuilding, - 
however, took place ; and when the truth became known in re- 
gard to the donation, it proved to be only a decree for raising 
that sum from among the Lyonnese themselves. "When in 
1805 Bonaparte was about to pass again through Lyons, con- 
sistency required that some step should be taken to redeem his 
pledge of rebuilding the square ; an imperial arrét for granting 
an 
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an additional sum of four hundred thousand livres therefore 
made its appearance immediately before his second visit, and 
procured for him the credit of liberality, for a season; but it was 
soon discovered that this sum, as well as the former, was a mere 
mockery, and must be raised among the Lyonnese themselves. 
In like manner almost all the grants for public works, which 
appear to the world in the light of treasury-aids, are merely 
designations of sums to be raised among the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood ; and the consequence is that, whatever may be 
pretended in a pompous exposé, most of these works remain 
untouched, or in ruin, like the square of Belle-cour. 

The disgust, which the picture drawn by M. Faber is calcue 
lated to excite among us, naturally tends to add fuel to our 
martial flame, and to make us vow unremitted hostility against 
so deceitful an usurper. Yet when our ardour so far sub- 
sides as to permit a deliberate examination, we shall find 
ourselves disposed to acknowlege that those crimes which 
most offend us afford the surest prognostication of his down. 
fall. ‘They have deprived him altogether of attachment on the 
part of the French nation; the majority of whom now ardently 
pray that his schemes of conquest may. be baffled, and the les- 
son of moderation be impressed on him by adversity... The 
men, therefore, who alone can be his instruments of conquest, 
are not only. indifferent but adverse to his views; so that his 
power may be compared to an engine of which the various 
parts tend in a contrary direction to the impulse of the master- 
workman, and of which the revulsion will be sudden and come 
plete whenever the hand that constrains it shall be withdrawn, 
It is neeedless to add that the aggrandizing schemes of so 
odious a character are much less to be dreaded than those of a 
popular champion, or of an hereditary sovereign. The execution 
of his projects is infinitely more dificult and hazardous, and 
the preservation of his acquisitions seems to approach to impose 
sibility. Of the prevalence of hostility to Bonaparte at foreign 
courts, we may be assured by the recent coolness of Austria 
and the open dissatisfaction of Russia; while the resistance to 
his satellites in Holland, Westphalia, and Sweden, demonstrates 
that the people in these countries might soon be induced to 
follow the example of those in the peninsula. From all these 
circumstances, we may rest satisfied that Bonaparte is not des~ 
tined to be the conqueror of Europe. Enough has recently oc- 
curred, both in theSouth and in the North, to caution him against 
wanton infractions on the rights of his neighbours, and to con- 
vince him that the way to preserve his crown on his head is to 
shun the hazards and the burdens of war. — When we have 
thus considered how completely he has exposed himself of late 

years, 
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ears, and how futile his attempts to recover lost influence are 
ikely to prove, we may peruse without alarm the catalogue of 
his efforts to enlist all classes of his ee in the promotion 
of his extravagant designs. 
Lhe State of Religion in France.—If we accompany M. Fa- 
ber in an examination of the means adopted by Bonaparte to 
gain the people through the medium of the press, we shall find 
that those means embrace religious as well as civil publications, 
and that both have been equally unavailing. The Moniteur, 
swelled by a perpetual succession of speeches, addresses, and 
letters from public functionaries, which incessantly re-echo the — 
same sounds,—the glory of his Imperial Majesty,—has for many 
years been confined to a pitiful circulation. The charges by 
archbishops and bishops, and the accounts of religious festivals 
in the dioceses, though published with ostentatious parade, have 
been equally unsuccessful in attracting attention. ‘They compare 
Napoleon to all the distinguished characters in the Old Testa- 
ment; to Joshua, to Cyrus, to the Lion of the tribe of Judah: but 
no body has patience to peruse these tedious and fulsome pro- 
ductions in the official Gazette ; and the other papers, how- 
‘wever servile in many respects, make it a rule to avoid the inser- 
tion of these eulogies. ‘The public is perfectly aware that the 
dignitaries of the church are much more the instruments of the 
Sovereign than the pastors of the subject. ‘They are required 
to support his views on all occasions by their charges, their 
pastoral letters, and their festivals. Even the most anti-chris- 
tian measures,—measures such as the conscription,—are advo- 
cated by this timid and servile tribe. ‘ Can any law be more 
equitable than the military conscription ?” said the Bishop of 
Séez ; “that conscription which summonses all the citizens, 
without exception or distinction, to bear arms for a few years 
only, in the flower and vigour of youth, that they may after- 
ward return to their peaceful homes.” —* It is to the succour 
of Heaven,” exclaimed the Bishop of Liege, “that our august — 
monarch: owes his wonderful success. Happy is the man who 

utteth his trust in God, and whose hope is the Lord.” —* Like 
another Judas Maccabzeus,” said the Bishop of Metz, «Napoleon 
puts on his breast-plate as a giant ; he braces himself with ar- 
mour for the combat.” — ‘The prodigy, my brethren, which 
we admire,” cried the Archbishop of Bourges, ‘is not the 
work of man, it is the handy-work of the mighty God, who 
watches over the man of his right hand.” — ‘The Bishop of 
Quimper introduces a voice from heaven addressing Bonaparte, 
and predicting all possible success ; while another of these dis- 
interested dignitaries exclaims, ‘ He leaves the care of his des- 


tiny to the mighty hand which brought him out of the land 
of 
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of Egypt.” ‘While these prelates are thus zealous in the praise 


of their ruler, the internal state of their dioceses, the proper’ 
object of pastorai care, exhibits a depiorable picture. The in< 


ferior clergy are often left in abject indigence; the churches 
in many parishes are in decay, while in others no churches 
whatever are left. ‘The ministry, offering thus no prospect of 
competency or respectability, is no longer embraced as a pro-= 
fession by youth in sufficient numbers, and the complaint of 
want of clergymen is loud and general. The Bishop of St. 


Brien complained that he had only fifty ecclesiastics in -a’ 


diocese requiring seven hundred: the Archbishop of Rouen 
lately declared in a pastoral letter, that, in a few years, his 
diocese: would be without priests, and the “ house of the Lord 
without Levites;” and the Archbishop of Paris adopted this 
grievance as the suvject of his charge, ana conjured his flock 
“‘ to supply the vine-yard of the Lord with labourers.” All 
this is a consequence of the conduct of Bonaparte ; who, 
having provided for the higher dignitaries, and done what was 
necessary to produce a pompous effect, is indifferent to the 
humbler consideration of the comfort of the people. 

That religion in all its shapes may serve the purpose of an 
engine of state, the government retains the nomination of all 
protestant as well as catholic functionaries. Lay-directors, 
with the title of presidents, are appointed at the head of con- 
sistories, take the oath of allegiance to the ruler, and receive 
salaries from the state. ‘They are expected in return to give 
to their communities the impulse required by government for 
the purpose of raising men and money; and they shew them. 
selves not less subservient to the will of their master in their 
popular addresses than their catholic brethren. It is not sur- 
prizing that Bonaparte should take pains to cultivate the at. 
tachment of the protestants, when we learn that the number 
subject to his sway is estimated (exclusive, we believe, of Hol- 
Jand) at five millions. 

Public Instruction.—The next subject in which we trace the 


indefatigable interference of Bonaparte is the education of 


youth. In this, as in other respects, the Revolution began by 

destroving the old before it had provided new institutions ; and 
ying P 3 

the consequence was that the youth of France remained with- 


out instruction during a period of four years. It was not till. 


the appointment of the Directory in the end of 1795, that 
public instruction became the object of legislation, and a decree 
was passed to establish two kinds of schools, primary and central. 
The former, however, were never brought into existence, from 
the want of pecuniary means; and the latter could be of little 
use without the benefit of elementary instruction. Recourse 
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was therefore had to private seminaries, many of which are 
well conducted, but expensive, and of course inaccessible to 
the bulk of the people. Bonaparte, soon after his elevation, . 
brought forwards a new system of public instruction, in which 
particular stress was laid on a provision for primary schools : 
but, notwithstanding the most flattering assurances, these 
foundations continue in the same neglected state as before. 
Neither salaries nor houses are provided for teachers, and thé 
result is that few schools of the first or the second rank exist, 
on the plan professed by government. Its patronage is con- 
fined to the Lyceums, or third class of seminaries, and is 
directed not to the purpose of instruction, but to that of pro 
curing the attachment of a number of affluent families. Each 
pupil admitted into a Lyceum is distinguished by name in a 
decree, and not fewer than 6400 scholars are maintained by 
the state. 

Even here, however, it is curious to observe the efforts ‘of 
Bonaparte to escape from the performance of his pecuniary ob- 
ligations, and to throw the expence of these institutions on the 
particular quarters. of the country in which they are situated. 
Having passed a decree commanding the mayors and municipal 
councils to supply the wants of young students on their ar 
rival, this power has been so far abused that troops of boys, 
collected in various departments, have been sent to be newly 
clothed and equipped at the expence of any town that was able 
to afford it. We select a passage from M. Faber, which con- 
veys an idea of the plan of instruction at the Lyceums, and of 
the stress laid on those habits of military subordination which 
are always uppermost in Bonaparte’s mind : 


¢ Latin and Mathematics are the main objects of the Lyceums. 
For each of the two branches of instruction there are six classes, 
under the superintendance of three professors, each of whom gives 
instruction in arithmetic as well as Latin. In the fourth class the 
Latin sone teaches geography; in the third the elements of 
chronology and ancient history ; in the second those of mythology ; 
in the first history, and the geography and history of France. No 
pupil is admitted into the mathematical class, till he has passed the fifth 
Latin form. ‘I'wo committees, one for Latin, the other for the Ma- 
thematics, have directed the printing of such class-books as they 
consider to be adapted to the system. There are as-many volumes 
as classes, arranged in such a manner, that each volume, for Latin, 
as well as for the Mathematics, comprehends what a professor is to go 
through with one class. No professor must, upon any pretext what- 
ever, presume to teach from any other books. Besides a writing, 
drawing, and dancing master, there is a military instructor, whose 
business it is to teach all the pupils above twelve years old their ex- 
ercise ; those who have attained that age he instruets in the use of 
4 arms, 
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arms, and in military manceuvres; and he attends all their lessons to 
command the marches of the pupils in the various movements of the 
day. The scholars are divided into companies ; for their meals, 
'_ private study, school-hours, recreations, prayers, church and bed-time, 
the signal is given by beat of drum. They rise at half-past five, 
and on Sundays and holidays at six: prayers, studies, and all their 
exercises, take place at one and the same time, and in common. 
The pupils are not allowed to go out of the Lyceum but by per- 
mission of the director, who sends some person with them; none of 
them must sleep out of the seminary. ‘They must not have any cor- 
respondence except with their parents, or persons authorized by their 
parents in their stead. All letters which they write and receive pass 
through the hands of the censor. The access to the Lyceums is 
prohibited to all persons of the other sex: the mothers, sisters, and 
female relatives of the pupils are not allowed to enter without the 
permission of the director. The boys must not pull off their coats 
in their hours of recreation without leave from the censor. Each 
Lyceum may have a library of fifteen hundred volumes ; all these 
libraries must be composed of the same works, and no book must 
be placed in it unless by the authority of the minister of the in- 
terior.’— 

‘ The highest degree of public instruction, corresponding with the 
universities of other countries, resides in the special schools. If this 
department is not completely organized, it exhibits at least some bril- 
liant points, and of more or less immediate utility to the state. The 
six schools of medicine, and the ten schools of law, are not all yet in 
vigour ; but the special military school at Fontainebleau is remarkable 
for its particular organization, designed to prepare young men, in two 
years, for the military life and profession. ‘The oot tye school 
has produced men of eminence in the mathematical sciences; the 
school of engineering and artillery at Mentz, and that of bridges and 
highways, have supplied the different branches of the public service 
and the arts with excellent subjects. The college of France and the 
Museum of Natural History in the Botanical Garden at Paris have 
both maintained their character and the glory of the sciences: both 
have survived the Revolution: the former remained untouched ; the 
latter has received improvements and accessions. All these are brilliant 
institutions ; they are more or less useful also ; but they cannot make 
amends for the deficiency of elementary instruction complaitied of by 
the French. In most of the country-communes, there is not a man 
who can read and write well enough to keep the registers of the civil 

roceedings that fall under the cognizance of the mayor. Why, then, 
should we be astonished, if along with inventions and discoveries which 
reflect honour on the human mind, the French papers record crimes 
that make nature shudder ?—girls poisoning their fathers, mothers 
murdering their children, and the blind deliberately contriving the 


death of the benefactors who supported them.” 


Administration of Justice. —Since the formidable addition 
made seven years ago to our stamp-duties, we have difficulty in 


conceiving that any country could be so heavily burdened.as 
ourselves 
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ourselves in regard to law-proceedings: but the present author 
stoutly maintains that France is not behind us in this respect. 
All acts, judicial or extra-judicial, are liable to the duty of re- 
istration, the different ra‘es of which are fixed in a printed 
table :—but, while M.. Faber complains bitterly of the expence 
of justice, he gives a very favourable testimony to the personal 
character of the judges. In questions between individuals and 
the government, indeed, the decisions are such as. we may ex- 
ect under the frown of a despot, and from judges who are 
removeable at his pleasure: but these cases are confined to a 
particular class of judges, the prefectural counsellors ; and in 
private suits the government exercises no kind of interference. 
‘The latter form by far the largest proportion of cases, and in 
these the decisions of the French judges are in general unim- 
peachable. ‘They are paid, as in England, out of the public 
treasury: but an English reader, unaccustomed to attend to the 
different value of money in the two countries, will learn with 
surprize thatthe annual salaries of the inferior judges are so 
low as from rool. to r4ol. sterling; those of a higher rank, 
namely, the judges of criminal tribunals, about 200l.; and the 
highest of all, the judges of the Court of Cassation, receive only 
45ol. ‘This sum is the same as the salary of a member of the . 
legislative body.-—To be a Justice of the peace is in France an 
employment by itself, and is exercised by about 3500 individuals 
in all: but their pay is by much too scanty, varying from 4ol. 
to Sol. sterling, according to the population of the commune in 
which the Justice resides. —The French have made an experi- 
ment of the trial by jury, and have renounced it. It was al- 
leged that the requisite information, and habit of thought, 
were not to be obtained by that indiscriminate election which 
constitutes the essence of a jury; though, on the other hand, 
it has been remarked that, however ignorant might be the ma- 
jority of a French jury, their decisions were generally right 5 
the intelligence of some of their number serving as a guide to 
the rest. ‘Che principal charge against jury-trial in France was 
that it leaned too far to the side of mercy, and too often ab- 
solved the guilty; a defect arising in some degree out of its 
nature, but much more out of the imperfect state of the cri- 
minal law. Like all other dependencies of Bonaparte’s govern- 
ment, the judiciary are forced to labour in the odious work of 
conscription. ‘They are called to adjudge the heavy-fines im- 
posed on the parents of absconded conscripts, in order that the 
sanction of judicial form may be given to an act of merciless 
tyranny, and that the head of government may not be without 
colleagues in this the most obnoxious of his measures. ‘The 


judges of the superior tribunals are likewise compelled to act a 
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part in the theatrical representations of the imperial dignity, 
and to be present at masses, processions, and public dinners. 
‘They are not exempted, moreover, from the task of drawing 
‘up addresses to the sovereign ; addresses dictated by the mi- 
nister of justice, and degraded by a portion of that adulation 
which pervades the fulsome tributes of the other classes. 


[Zo be continued.} : Lo. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
! For JULY, 1811. 


BULLION-QUESTION. 


Art.13. An Examination of Sir John Sinclair’s Observations on the 
Report ee Bullion Committee, and on the general Nature of 
Coin or Money, and the Advantages of Paper Circulation. By 
P. R. Hoare, Esq. 8vo. pp.111- 4s. Cadell and Davies. 
I8tl. ) 
Mr. Hoare is.sufficiently aware of the uninviting nature of political 

economy, asa study, to suppose that a knowlege of it cannot be very 

) enerally diffused: but he seems by no means to have been prepared 

| for that denial of its first principles, of which the discussions on the 

Bullion-question have afforded several examples. Entering, without 

much preamble, on a scrutiny of the Right Hon. Baronet’s opinions, 

Mr. Hoare begins by taking up the point so frequently urged against 

the Committee, viz. that their Report is contrary to the evidence ‘ 

and he mentions that the contradiction regards not the testimony but 
the speculative opinions of the witnesses examined. He combats, at 
some length, Sir John’s assertion that the fall of exchange is uncon- 
nected with the state of our Lo alae and enters minutely into 
the evidence on that head, to shew how little support it affords to the 
Baronet’s conclusion. He next deems it incumbent on him to ex pose 
some of those political axioms which Sir J. S. has laid down with so 
much formality, as comprehending the essence of the principles of 
money.—In regard to his animadversions on SizJohn’s opinions, which 
occupy the chief part of the pamphlet, we have only to regret that so 
much labour should have been bestowed on so inconsiderable an ob- 
ject ; since it would be paying a bad compliment indeed to the under- 
standing of the public, to suppose that their judgment could be much 
divided in regard to the accuracy of the Baronet’s speculations. Mr. 
Hoare appears to the most advantage in conveying to his readers his 
own sentiments; as (p.So.) when he shews that the rate of interest 
depends not on the numerical amount of the circulating medium, but 
on the profit of capital; and (p.107.) when he exhorts us to estimate 
our national resources, not by pecuniary calculation, but by solid 
and intrinsic improvements in our agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. His chief error consists in the adoption of the current notion 
that it is easy to issue paper to excess, and thtat it has been the great 
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instrument (greater even than war and taxes) in enhancing the price of 
provisions.—As to style, we cannot pass without censure his repeated 
‘use of the word species (110, 111.) for specie, and must advise 
him to study compression both of matter and of diction, in any future 


‘publication. 7 


Art. 14. Replication to all the Theorists and abstract Reasons on 
Bullion, Coins, Exchanges, and Commerce ; in a Letter addressed 
to the Legislature of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 8vo. pp.go. 4s. 6d. Burrup. 

Were we to judge from the price of this pamphlet, we should be 
obliged to pronounce that money is greatly depreciated, and it happens 
unluckily that we find little in it to compensate for its enormous cost. 
It is, in truth, one.of the most excentric productions to which the 
fertile topic of bullion has given rise ; being written by a person who 
is not unacquainted indeed with the state of the mercantile world, but | 
who is apt to fall into strange extravagances of thought and language. 
He has given his publication the form of an address to the Legislature 
of the United Kingdom ; and after having expatiated on the transient 
character of military, naval, and pits 9 greatness, he arrives at 
the conclusion that agriculture is the most stable foundation of political 
power, angie up this idea to practical execution, he recommends 
an extinction of all jealousies between merchants and land-owners, and 
the formation of a great agricultural association, for the purpose of 
cultivating a part of the twenty millions of acres of land which still re- 
main in a rude state in the British dominions. He calculates (p. 69.) 
that we import, annually, of corn nearly two millions of quarters, of 
flax and hemp sixty-five thousand tons, and of timbet five hundred 
thousand loads. T'hough we can by no means join him in approving 
of bounties on our own produce, or of discouragements on the im- 

rtation of foreign articles, we are satisfied that it is the fault of our 
ignorance alone that the growth of ow timber, our flax, and our corn, 

has not received a greater extension. Ireland is in respect to timber a 

neglected region; the growth of flax she has by no means carried to 

the point of which she 1s capable ; and in regard to corn, we have only 
to visit Northumberland and the northern bank of the Tweed, to be 
satisfied that ample scope remains for improvement both in England 
and the sister-island. ‘Those who are fond of recommending bounties on 
home-produce forget that, on such bulky articles as we have men- 
tioned, the saving in the way of transport forms of itself no inconsi- 
derable premium to the home-growers. The rumoured profits of ca+ 
pital in foreign regions, in India, and the western hemisphere, have 
withdrawn during the last century a considerable portion of that stock 
which would otherwise have been appropriated to the improvement of 
the mother-country. Our fisheries, in particular, appear to have suf= 
fered from this cause, and'to have received only a small part of that in- 
crease of which they are susceptible. Recent experience, however, 
has had a powerful tendency to demonstrate the inadequacy of the 
_ profits of distant trade; and to convince our capitalists that, small as 
the gains of a home-concern appear, its security renders it ultimately 
the most advantageous. 
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In recommending these considerations to the attention of our readers, fj 
we can promise them no additional information from the pamphlet 

under review, which is in truth a very mediocre performance. — Lo. 

Art.1§. Observations on the present State of the Currency of Eng- hid 
land. By the Earl of Rosse. 8vo. pp.g5. 38.6d. Stock- = 
dale, junior. 1811. ‘te 
It may be necessary to inform the reader that the noble author of ; te 

this pamphlet has long been known to them, in the political world, } 


as Sir Laurence Parsons, and that he became Earl of Rosse in the 
year 1806. He begins his present inquiry by an exposition of some 
of the first principles of the doctrine of money ; and one of his fa- 
vourite tenets, which he maintains both in the beginning aud at the 
end of the tract, is, that for the money intended for home-circulation, : 
intrinsic value is not a necessary characteristic, though in transactions { 
with foreigners he acknowleges that it is indispensable. He boldly 
asserts that the idea that iat, sir should be always convertible into 

coin is the ‘ offspring of barbarous times ;’ yet, notwithstanding this 

resolute step towards innovation, he is not, in other respects, so far 

relieved from antient trammels as to approve of permitting the free ! 
exportation of coin. He comes forwards on many points as .the | | 
opponent of the Bullion-Committee, but in none more decidedly than 

in regard to their grand rule of estimating the depreciation of our 
paper by the rate of exchange and the price of bullion. The present } }, 
high price of gold is not, he contends, without example ; it isa con- { 
sequence, he x ae (p- 30.) of the burdens and want of confidence fi 
which result from protracted war, and existed to a certain degree +t 
both in the American war and in that of 1756. He therefore main- 
tains that it is not the bank-note that has fallen in price, but gold 
that has risen. Our readers, on comparing his Lordship’s views with 
those which we formerly submitted to them, will perceive that they 
differ in several respects. We have no doubt that the tendency of ! 
war to make money scarce is considerable: but we are not equally s 
clear with regard to its effects in raising one kind of money above a 
another ; gold, for instance, above silver, or above bank-notes payable in 
specie. Relatively to the continent, we are of opinion that our notes 
are very considerably depreciated; while in regard to home-circula- 
tion, the depreciation appears to us much less serious. 

The part of Lord Rosse’s pamphlet, with which we are most dis- 
posed to agree, is the statement (p. 46.) of the ruinous effects that 
could not fail to follow any great reduction of the Bank-issues. 
Whether we look to the condition of the metropolis or to that of the 
country, we see enough to warn us against a hasty recourse to such a i 
measure, and to urge us to seek a cure for the evil in the regulation | 
rather of our trade than of our money-system. While in this respect, 
however, shades of difference prevail between our opinion and the re- 
commendation of the Bullion-Committee, we are very far from joining 
Lord Rosse in pronouncing the members of that committee (p. 56.) 
to be a set of theorists ; and we cannot agree with him (p. 70.) that 
they should be censured for applying the epithet of depreciation to the 
state of our paper-currency. Still less can we coincide in his repre- 
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sentation of the exultation of the French Ruler at the contents of the 
Bullion-Report ; not that we doubt that his decrees against trade 
have received great aggravation in consequence of the hopes inspired 
by the bankruptcies among our merchants, and the fall of our ex- 
change: but we conceive that the Bullion-Report was. too guarded 
and too temperate a statement of the evil, to be justly chargeable with. 
producing a triumph in the mind of the Gallic Ruler, or with origi- 
nating the measures which have ensued. The mischief lay not in 
the Report, but in the circumstances. which rendered the Report 
necessary. 

Lord Rosse is a spirited writer,, and a keen disputant : but we 
cannot compliment him so highly when he quits the ground of debate, 
and proceeds to lay down the fruits of his meditation in the shape of 
principles. ‘The passage, in which he has made the chief attempt of 
this kind, (p. 78.) does.not appear to. us of sufficient importance to 
be submitted-to our readers. Its object is to satisfy us that no ma-. 
terial inconvenience is likely to result from tlie temporary inconverti- 
bility of our paper-currency-;, a proposition which we feel the less. 
disposed to contest, because his Lordship very properly follows it up. 
(p. 85.) with an admission that, as soon as commerce resumes her na- 
tural course, our wisest plan will be to return. to casli-payments. Lio 


Art. 16. The Law and Principle of Money, considered’: ina Letter 
to W. Huskisson, Esq. M.P. By John Raithby, of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, Esq. Barrister at Law.. 8vo. pp. 1416. 48.6d. Cadell 
and Davies. 1811. 

It is stated in the preface that the aim of this publication is, in the 
first place, to ascertain the principle of money ;: next, to. consider the 
law on the subjeet ; and, lastly, to propose certain measures for the 
establishment of a paper-money,.in the room of the precious metals.. 
Mr. Raithby begins by censuring Mr..Huskisson for got saying ex- 
plicitly what money is, and, by way of making up for the deficiency, 


proposes the following definition :. 

‘ Money is gold or silver, or paper;.or any other subject, which, 
taking to itself, or having assigned to it, a peculiar character, receives 
the stamp or authority of the state, and is received by common obe- 
dience to that authority as descriptive of a certain denominative value, 
which is the common measure and common representative of the value, 
of commodity.’ 

On this definition, Mr. Raithby erects the following syllagism 

¢ All commodity possesses intrinsic value. 

Nothing but commodity can possess intrinsic value. 

But money is not commodity. 

Money; therefore, cannot possess intrinsic value.’ 
_ On the third member of the syllogism, the allegation that * money 
is not a commodity,’ the whole fabric of Mr. Raithby’s subsequent 
reasoning is founded. In support of this favourite proposition, he 
lays down successively, ‘ what is meant by commodity, how money 
) ig distinguished from penne and lastly what is meant by intrinsic 
Pe value.’ It is, however,.not a little remarkable that the publication, 


fram which Mr. Raithby has avowedly taken his definition of money, 
12. contains 
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contains a very long argument to shew that all purchasers, in giving 
money, give a commodity : yet this argument he has either omitted to 
notice or declined to combat, and has preferred to exercise his ingenuity 
in the construction of a system of his own. Instead of entering into an 
elaborate refutation of his reasoning, it may suffice for us to observe 
that bullion is at all events a commodity, and that the convertibility 
of coin into bullion must necessarily subject metallic currency to the 
laws which regulate the price of commodities in general. Paper- 
money is indirectly subjected to the same rules; for no method has 
been discovered of keeping paper on a par with specie, except a 
iability to cash-payments. Mr. Raithby, however, thinks differently, 
and conceives that the order of government is the sole requisite for 
maintaining the value of a paper-currency. Under this impression, his 
plan is to make paper our sole medium of circulation, and completely to 
exclude the precious metals. He takes greatly the start of Lord Rosse ; 
who, in arguing that paper was adequate to all the purposes of in- 
ternal trafic, admitted that a currency possessing intrinsic value was 
necessary for our foreign intercourse. 

Of the rapidity with which Mr. Raithby overleaps the most serious 
obstacles, his arguments (p. 114.) on the manner of carrying on 
foreign commerce, under his new system, afford an appropriate ex- 
ample ; and of the bold originality of his phraseology, we may form a 
notion from his insisting that the constitution is part of the national 
wealth. We have seldom met with an author possessed of a more 
entire confidence in the accuracy of his own views, or more thoroughly 
satisfied of the errors of those who have the misfortune to differ Froth 
him; yet the diffuseness of his style, and the crude character of his 
reasoning, sufficiently shew that he is a juvenile writer on subjects of 
political economy. ‘To give an analysis of his pamphlet would greatly 
exceed our boundaries; and we shall bring our strictures to a close by 
observing that, we shall be disposed to entertain favourable hopes of 
ability, such as is displayed in the present publication, when we find 
it directed by reflection, and applied less to the structure of new sys- 


tems than to the investigation of those which already exist. Tho- 


Art.17. Remarks on the new Doctrine concerning the supposed 
Depreciation of our Currency. By Mr. Boase. 8vo. pp. 110 
48. Nicol and Son. 1811. 

Mr. Boase is of opinion, with several other writers, that the 
bullion-question has been unnecessarily encumbered with metaphysical 
disquisitions; and he proposes to himself the task of pointing out the 
most important facts of the case, in the familiar language of isitness. 
The subject, he says, has long engaged his attention ; and he watched 
during radend years the progress and the effects of paper-currency, 
with a care proportioned to the apprehensions which he at first enter- 
tained from the Back-svpenion but which have now given way to 
a conviction that a ‘ sound and fundepreciated paper-currency’ is of 
incalculable benefit to the country. He resides, we are informed, 
at a very great distance from London, and disclaims being in- 
debted for his ideas to any of the recent publications on the 
subject. : 
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The first part of his pamphlet combats, at considerable length, the 
opinions of Mr. Huskisson. <The points in which we chiefly agree 
with Mr. Boase regard the false estimate, so generally formed by men 
out of business, of the ease with which bank-notes may be obtained ; 
and the assertion too confidently urged by the Bullion-Committee, 
that there was no real scarcity of bullion. The evidence on the 
Jatter point was intended to apply to the demand for home- 
consumption only, which is a very small part of the whole demand. 
We likewise coacur with Mr. Boase that war and taxes have been 
much more instrumental in producing the rise of provisions, than the 
use of paper-money : but we differ from him in ascribing to them any 
particular tendency to raise the proportional value of gold. 

In his summary of the mercantile causes which have contributed to 
overthrow our exchanges, we trace nothing more than a recapitulation 
of the arguments already brought forwards by the witnesses before 
the Committee: the other causes, such as the loss of the American 
continental trade, which escaped them, seem also to have eluded the 
penetration of Mr. Boase ; whose labours, it must be admitted, are 
more calculated to convey the idea of a temperate and well-meaning 
than of an original writer. After a comparison between the prices 
of articles in 1789 and in the present time, and a statement that the 
expence of house-keeping is now double, he infers from the circum- 
stance of our currency not being doubled, that, instead of an excess, 
there has been a deficiency of bank-notes; and he goes the length of 
ascribing to this cause the existence of the mass. of accommodation- 
bills which recent bankruptcies have brought to light. A closer ex- 
amination of the subject would have shewn Mr. Boase that the two 
things depend on very different causes, and that the extent of fictitious 
bills is not to be checked by increased issues of notes. ‘Towards the 
end of the work, (p. 103.) he enlarges on the general prosperity of 
the country, and presents (p. 93.) a very clear recapitulation of the 
different. points which he has laboured to establish. These consist of 
a string of negatives to the tenets of the Bullion-Committee, and 
relate to ground already so often trodden, that we have no desire to 
invite our readers to make a new journey over it. Lo. 





Art.18. Defence of Abstract Currencies ; in Reply to the Bullion- 
Report and Mr. Huskisson. By Glocester Wilson, Esq. F. R.S. 
8vo. pp.200. 4s.6d. Murray. 1811. 
Had Mr. Boase been able to peruse this tract before he wrote 

his own, he would not have limited his complaint of metaphysical 

disquisition to the writers on the side of the Bullion-Committee. Mr. 

Wilson is by no means.a practical man, and gives us fair warning of 

his determination to philosophize, by lamenting in his introduction that 

the writers on the side of the Bank have confined themselves so much 
to matters of practical detail. In his eagerness for general reasoning, 
on the other hand, he appears to have lost sight of that care and labour 
which are indispensably necessary to produce conciseness and per- 
picuity in composition, and to make a philosophical work acceptable 
to the public. If we had reason to complain of ennui in travelling 
through Mr. Raithby’s undigested pages, (see Art. 16.) the cause: of 
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grievance is still stronger in the present case. Mr. Wilson’s system, 
as explained by himself, (p. 44) is, 
¢ That any real approach to full equivalence in the precious metals 
is altogether a prejudiced idea: that the metals pass in currency only 
as tokens of credit in the same manner as paper does ; and, if I am right 
in this, gold is no more essential to the guinea, than the brass or ivory 
of the ruler is to itsinches. Gold is only a higher personification of 
an equal but abstract credit, and if it does not represent such a credit, 
has no real meaning in circulation, no just place there. —My system 
distinctly is that such an abstract credit is itself the only standard of 
value, the only real object to be expressed, and that all our mediums 
of currency do but equally endeavour to embody this, so far as to fix it~ 
more sensibly in our several conceptions. That paper, as the more 
abstract expression, is to those who recognize it as sufficiently tangible, 
more accurately preservable to its true point or object than gold is 
likely to be or any other thing.’ 

Again, p. 89. 

‘ If money was strictly held to imply the definite article it names, 
our money-bargains would not have advanced us any thing in social life 
beyond the savage state of barter. Money is only so far an advance 
in civilization as it personifies an abstract idea, rather than expresses 
any definitely sensible on fas it implies definitively nothing beyond 
quantity of value, abstracted from all specification of quality or kind. 
Mediums of currency are thus all properly, in as far as they have real 
import, but personifications of abstract value. — What is called the 
equivalency of some of them, whether imaginary or even truly real, is, 
as far as it interferes with their abstract character as measures, a mere 
remaining leaven of savage barter. ‘Their greater or less gross- 
ness of personification only shews the skill to which we have arrived in 
laying our vessel near the wind.’ 

After such specimens of Mr. Wilson’s mode of reasoning, our 
_readers will probably be disposed to excuse us from the task of” enter- 

ing into it at length. One of his favourite objects is to shew that me- 
tallic currency is liable to great fluctuations; and that, in a mixed circur 
lating medium, paper, itself unvarying, supplies a measure by which 
We ascertain the changes in the value of gold and silver. 

‘ Sensible variations (says Mr. Wilson, p. 135.) will in time occur, 
even in gold itself, as measured upon any other accurate scale, such as 
that of paper; and these will seem variations between paper and gold, 
however the Legislature may be unwilling to recognize the circum. 
stance, and may have endeavoured to bind the two indissolubly to- 
gether. When such variations have occurred, it is idle, on its part, 
to rail at paper which has only accurately exposed them. The Le- 
gislature may rest assured that on such subjects, its own edicts are 
alone to blame, if they are ever permanently paige ed 

Such are the visionary notions on which a man of education permits 
himself to descant, throughout a treatise of two hundred pages, 
He writes without arrangement or division of his subject, and, like 
many others on the same side of the question, makes Mr. Huskisson’s 
pamphlet the great object of attack. When the public are apprized 


that he uses such expressions as (Introduction, p. 26.) ‘ gold might 
a3 have 
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have regretted,’ (Ibid. p, 27.) ‘ bank-notes display agility,’ and. 
(Ibid. p. 28.) ‘notes disappoint bullion,’ they will be disposed to 
pronounce that his style is not inferior in excentricity to his opinions. 


Lo. 


AFFAIRS OF AMERICA. 


Art. 19. An Inquiry into the past and present Relations of France 
and the United States of America. 8vo. pp. 87. 38 Hat 
chard. 1811. 

The inquiry, which is here given in a separate form, is extracted 
from the first volume of “the American Review,’’ which issued. 


from the press at Philadelphia on the first day. of the prea year, 


and is to be continued quarterly. It bears evident marks of coming 
from the pen of Mr. Walsh, whose keen attacks on Bonaparte’s 
government we have already noticed at considerable length*. In the 
present crisis, when the occurrence of an unfortunate conflict be- 
tween two ships of war appears to have brought our contentions with 
America to a decisive point, it is of no small consequence for us to 
possess, among the natives of that country, so willing and able an 
advocate as Mr - Walsh, Much as we are disposed to censure the 
conduct of our Ministers towards the United States since 1807, and 
serious as is their responsibility, the apprehension of a rupture with 
that country, at the time when of all others we shauld suffer most by 
it, suggests to us so many painful considerations as to extinguish the 
inclination of arguing on the past, and to point our whole anxiety 
to the means of preventing additional evil. Without inquiring, 
therefore, whether Mr, Walsh be correct or not in his favourable 
opinion of our Ministers, we rejoice that the influence of French in- 
trigue should be resisted by the diffusion of such opinions as those 
which he promulgates ; and that, in consequence of the collision of 
apposite sentiments, time should be gained for a more full and deli- 
berate discussion, | 

Mr. Walsh is of opinion that, however violent Bonaparte’s pas- 
sions may be, his acts, even the most impetuous, proceed on poli- 
tical calculation. His objects in the Berlin decree seem to have 
been two-fold ; viz. to shift the odium of extinguishing continental, 
trade from himself to us, and to involve us in a war with America. 
‘ He foresaw,’ says Mr. W. ‘that the United States, forgetful of 
the malignity of the chief juggler, would be ready to wreak all their 
vengeance on his short-sighted foe, who, in blind subserviency to his 
schemes, crushed them with the weight of her power.’ It is dif- 
ficult, however, to reconcile other parts of Bonaparte’s conduct with 
so deliberate a project. — We are told that it is the practice of the 
French squadrons to burn the American merchantmen which they 
happen to meet at sea, for the sake, as is said, of preventing the trans- 
mission of information, but without allowing any mdemnity whatever 
to the unfortunate owners :—even the property saved from ships thus 
burned has been known to be placed under the imperial council of 





* See Monthly Review, Vol. Ixi. N. S. p. 299, 
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prizes, to be judged as a case of ordinary capture* :—but the climax 
of American wrongs was reserved for the Rambouillet decree, which 
‘denounced at once the seizure and confiscation of the whole of their 
property within reach of Bonaparte. Mr. Walsh examines at some 

ength the correspondence between M. Champagny and General 
Armstrong in 1808, and shews that much more spirit was displayed 
on the part of the American ambassador than on that of his go- 
vernment, which Mr. Walsh accuses without reserve of pusillanimity. 
* Submission to affront,’ he adds, ‘ dastardrzes more and more the 
spirit of the sufferer, and emboldens and sharpens the unpunished in- 
solence of aggression. To overlook an insult is to provoke an in- 
jury. If the history of mankind clearly establishes any one point it 
is this,x—that honour is to a nation what the locks of Samson were to 
him, and the experience of the last eighteen years proves incontrover- 
tibly, that whatever power yields to the blandishments or reclines on the 
lap of French sorcery, will encounter the fall of the credulous{sraelite.’ 

The French government appear to have felt very sore at the ar- 
gangement which was concluded by Mr. Erskine in 1809, and which 
they feared would form an irrevocable reconciliation between us and 
the Americans. It was then that all their grievances were promul- 
gated, in a demt-official composition under the signature of Chem- 
pagny, addressed to an anonymous person, and published in the Paris 
gazettes. ‘This angry effusion possessed enough of authority to 
awaken apprehension, yet not so much as to prevent disavowal in the 
event of the continuance of a pacific policy ;—and here we have a speci- 
men of the ordinary artifice of such governments as that of Bonae 
parte ; an artifice which is extolled by many as exquisitely profound, 
but which will certainly have little weight with any people who can 
form a just estimate of their rights and their power. The mest re- 
markable part of Champagny’s letter is his statement of the great 
advantage which this country derives from the American trade with 
the continent of Europe. ‘“ All maritime commerce,’’ he says, “‘ whe- 
ther colonial or other, admitted or tolerated on the Continent, will 
always turn to the advantage of the British; and the Americans, if 
licensed to trade, would become the most powerful auxiliaries of this 
dreaded commercial system.’? How much juster are these views, 
than those by which our rulers were unfortunately actuated when 
they determined on their Orders in Council ! 

Of Bonaparte’s manner of treating his Council, the following anec- 
dote, communicated by General Armstrong, will convey an idea. 
6¢ In a Council of Administration held a few days past, when it was 
proposed to modify the operation of the decrees of November 1806, 
and December 1807, (though the proposition was supported by the 
whole weight of the Council,) the Emperor became highly indignant, 
and declared that these decrees should suffer no change, and that the 
Americans should be compelled to take the positive character of 
either allies or enemies.”? (p.51.) It was soon after this emphatic de. 
claration that he laid violent hands on aj} American property within 
his reach: but, on discovering that the body of the American na_ 








* See General Armstrong’s note of roth July, 1808. 
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tion was not to be coerced into a war with England, he suddenly 
changed his tone, and bent all his efforts to the attainment of the same 
object by flattery and intrigue.—In the sales of American property, 
effected by his order, the duties were so high as to amount to two 
hundred per cent. on the proceeds. — Mr. Walsh does not fail to 
expatiate (p. 82.) on Bonaparte’s rooted antipathy to the American 
people. It is to their cupidity that he ascribes the failure of his at- 
tempts on St. Domingo ; and the freedom of their government is a 
constant reproach to his military despotism. 

Our limits have permitted us to give only a brief outline of the 
variety of matter which is introduced into this pamphlet. In re- 
gard to its composition, we must make the same animadversion on 
this as on Mr. Walsh’s former publication. It contains by far too 
large a portion of diffuse and declamatory language; which obliges 
us, while we admire the spirit of the writer, to suspect the prevalence 
of exaggeration, not only in his comments, but in his representation 
of facts. A fondness for quotation is likewise carried by him to 
excess, and repetition is the natural consequence of the haste and 
warmth with which he writes. Making the necessary allowance for 
these deductions from its merit, the pamphlet is fully intitled to the 
character of an animated and even an eloquent production. Lo. 





POLITICS. 


: Art. 20. The Right of the People to frequent and new Parliaments. 
Svo. pp. 54. 2s. 6d. Piercy. 1811. ) 
The discussion pursued in this pamphlet is begun by tracing the 
legislative power of the people to the earliest ages in our history. 
Before the union of the seven Saxon kingdoms in one, says the writer, 
the people appear to have voted in bodies; and when the extended 
dominion of Egbert rendered the personal attendance of his subjects 
impracticable, the expedient of representation was then first adopted. 
The Saxon Wittenagemote, the source of our Parliaments, was re- 
gularly held at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide; and it was not 
till the civil wars in the reigns of Stephen and John that the regular 
meetings of Parliament were interrupted, and that the habit of con- 
vening and dissolving that assembly, which is now an undisputed 
branch of the prerogative, was first exercised by the crown. Our 
aneestors, however, becoming soon aware of the necessity of frequent 
meetings of Parliament, obtained under our third Edward an Act 
that “* Parliament should be holden every year once, and oftener if 
need be.”? The attempts of the Stuarts to govern without a parlia- 
ment became, more than any others of their usurpations, the cause of 
their overthrow; and a few years only had elapsed after their expul- 
sion, when provision was made, by the Triennial Bill, that the same 
parliament should not be continued for more than three years. From 
1694 to 1716, this law was the law of the land, and a more glorious 
era 1s not to be found in the history of England. ‘The Septennial 
Bill, enacted in the latter year, has always been considered as a most 
unconstitutional exercise of paxliamentary authority, and was unfor- 
tunately supported, in the minds of the people, by the impression 
produced by the rebellion in Scotland during the preceding year. 
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To save appearances, this bill originated in the House of Lords, 
where it was most ably combated by the. Earl of Nottingham. In 
the House of Commons, it encountered great opposition from Mr. 
Shippen and Sir Robert ( afterward Lord Chief Justice) Raymond, 
who declared that, ** would the King establish his throne in the hearts 
of his subjects, the most sure and effectual way would be by frequent 
appeals to the people. A standing parliament and a standing army 
are convertible and fit instruments to support each other’s power.’” 
Zeal and ability, however, were unavailing, and the Septennial Bill 

assed into a law. Various efforts have since been made to repeal 
this disgraceful act ; the first in 1734, when the eloquence of Sir 
William Wyndham was conspicuous, the second in 1742, and the 
third in 1745, when very vigorous efforts to that effect were made by 
Mr. Carew and Mr. Sydenham. The former argued that “ the in- 
terests of the prince and people cannot really and truly differ; he 
can be great only in their greatness, and prosperous in their pros- 
perity.”” The latter observed, “ it is to the fatal introduction of long 
parliaments, that we are to ascribe the extension of ministerial cor- 
ruption, and the deterioration of public morals. Nothing can so ef- 
fectually remove this as the restoration of annual parliaments. They 
will demolish the market of corruption ; for ministers will not cor- 
rupt where it can be of no avail ; and, though contests may occasion- 
ally take place, the magnitude of the object will not be such as to 
occasion either venality or violence.” 

‘The present writer concludes by imploring his readers to peruse 
with attention the recorded opinions of our great patriots and 
statesmen, who were the strenuous advocates for short Parliaments ; 
to consider that the latest of these speeches have been delivered 
more than sixty years; and to reflect, if the state of the repre- 
sentation was such as it was deseribed by them so long ago, what 
it must necessarily be now, when corruption is so much more 
lavish of her rewards, and when the temptations to venality are so 
much more numerous. He gives no higher’name to his tract than 
that of a compilation: but we are disposed to characterize it as 
a clear and convincing production, founded indeed on the opinion 
of others, but expressed in a style which demonstrates a capacity 
for original thought.—A short Appendix contains a copy of the 


Triennial and the Septennial Acts. Lo: 


POETRY. : 
Art. 21. Original Sonnets, and other Poems. By Mary F. John- 


son. 12mo. 4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 

Regarding the precincts of Parnassus as already full-stocked, this 
lady asks only for a humble walk at the foot of the mountain: but 
though this situation may satisfy her modesty, it will not be an ade» 
quate recompence of her merit. ‘ The Sisters of the sacred well,” 
we imagine, will invite her to ascend the mountain, if not to the sum- 
mit, at least to an elevated and enviable station. 'To speak in plain, 
terms, without poctic fiction, we think that Mrs. M. F. Johnson, (who 
dates from Wroxall Farm, Isle of Wight, ) is not to be blended with 
the croud of rhiming ladies who offer themselves to our notice on 
every 
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every occasion. Her Muse is creative ; she observes and paints na- 
ture ; she reflects and feels. We may apply to her one of her own 

jines, 
‘ And life’s best pleasure lay in cultur’d thought.’ | 
In the management of the Sonnet she has shewn her skill, and on a 
great variety of subjects has displayed a range of intellect. We 
were prepossessed by her precy and our readers will be induced to 
form anticipations in her favour by her address 


“TO THE PUBLIC. 


¢ Though no puff’d memoir or vignette reveal 
That I am old or young, or fair or brown, 
With smiles, dread Public, these weak efforts crown, 

And let me on your tol’rant notice steal, 

With candour weigh this diffident appeal, 

To yours the sole tribunal of renown : 
Though, if but pity rise to check your frown, 

Spare not—but justice, void of vengeance, deal. 

Yet, Public, if its native strain amuse, ; 
- Can you a guileless confidence abuse, 

And crush the bird which shelters in your breast ? 
The woodland warbler, timid and unknown 
For brilliant plumage or mellifluent tone, 

May rise to fame with your protection blest.’ 


This * Woodland Warbler’ has here presented to the public a 
volume of Sonnets, with other poems, which is ‘ the spontaneous ef- 
fusion of solitude and leisure.” The former are arranged under the 
heads of Sonnets, Personifications, and Regular Sonnets : but though 
a distinction ought to be made between irregular and regular 
sonnets, we do not perceive the necessity nor even the propriety of 
assigning a distinct division to Personifications, since apostrophe, more 
or less, pervades the whole. Her Personifications are indeed well 
managed ; and not only in the Ode to a Blush, which she calls the ¢ of- 
ficious tell-tale of emotion,’ but in other instances, are her epithets 
appropriate and well chosen. In the Sonnet on the Willing Muse, 
we were sorry to detect an indifferent line, marked also by faulty 


grammar ; (p. 137.) 
¢ She comes—not on her Wealth and Power attends.’ 


We copy two or three of these Sonnets, as specimens of the charac- 
ter, complexion, and sentimental turn, of the Muse of Wroxall 


_ Farm: 
© TO-MORROW. 


¢ Now high reflected radiance richly warms 
The blue horizon with vermilion streaks, 
And of To-morrow’s renovated charms, 
Propitiously the ev’ning glory speaks. 
But why, oh Hope! will thy confiding heart 
To-morrow’s pledge so credulously trust ? 
Deceitfud 
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Deceitful as to-day will she depart, 
Like her to ev’ry previous vaunt unjust. 
Yet Hope’s enchantment robes the distant scene, oo) 
Fair seems To-morrow in perspective view, 
False will she be, as former days have been, 
But though the dream deceive, its bliss is true : 
And still shall expectation fondly say, 
To-morrow will be better than to-day.’ 


Jn the department of Personification, the first Sonnet is intitled 
“ POESY. 


* When Love releag’d thy erst unfetter’d tongue, 
Thou mover of the passions! thy sweet lyre 
The tender god to soft expression strung, 
And tun’d to Feeling’s voice the vocal wire, 
Still to those tones the faithful string responds, 
And speaks not to the heart but in that key ; 
For Nature, by indissoluble bonds, 
United Feeling and true Poesy. 
Where Feeling is not, by no studied lore 
An unblest bard awakes a touching strain : 
His heavy measures drag, or feebly soar ; 
The breast they move not, though they reach the brain, 
Exalted, genuine Poesy ! thy chart 
Shows from the head the passage to the heart.’— 


© SLEEP. 


¢ Fetter my senses with thy chain of lead, 
Likeness of Death! of life the better part. 
Remove the weight that presses down my heart, 
And quell the terrors that perturb my head. 
Let lightsome images with feathery tread, 
In ne and scenes best lov’d, around me start ; 
And that no gloom th’illusive joy may thwart, 
Dispel the phantoms of portentous Dread. 
Those long-past days, benignant dreams restore, 
Ere cold Experience damp’d Hope’s vivid glow, 
And life the aspect of enjoyment wore. 
So far indulg’d, I yet a boon implore, 
Greater than man or fortune can bestow— 
Perpetuate the dream, and let me wake no more ! 


Of the regular Sonnets, we shall copy only one, denominated 
‘A PRAYER. 


* Still grant me, Heav’n! while I remain below, 
To wear the moments of Life’s fleeting hour, 
With calm Contentment, in Seclusion’s bow’r, 
Too high to dread contemptuous Pride, too low 
__ To fear sly Envy’s sting or ambush’d blow, 
Ne’er let me, Heav’n, intreat a boon of Pow’r, | 

Nor to its minions aught of homage show, 
Nor ever measure Merit by her dow’r. 


Be 
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Be no professions mine at Truth’s expense, 
But make me, feeling right, speak as I feel ; 
Still from opiniun to my heart appeal, 

And rule demeanour by the mora! sense. 
Propitious Heav’n, so let my moments fly ; 

So let me live with peace, with resignation die !? 


If these samples please the reader, he will naturally desire a fuller 


acquaintance with Vectis’ female bard. M oy- 


Art. 22. The Wonders of a Week at Bath; ina doggrel Address to 
the Hon. T.S , from F. T——, Esq. of that City. Crown 
8vo. 7s. Boards. Cawthorne. 1811. 

Doggrel indeed! ‘The wit must be genuine, and thickly sown, to 
make amends for so sorry a vehicle. Ansty shewed humour in pour- 
traying the follies of Bath ; and many others, since the publication of 
his Guide, have thought that, if they wrote of Bath in Hudibrastic or 
doggrel verse, they must be witty in course. To say that we have 
not smiled at some of the couplets in this address would be to deviate 
from the truth: but, if we take the poem altogether, it must be pro- 
nounced a vapid performance. Perhaps the best piece of satire is that 
which respects Laura-chapel, under the head Sunday : 





¢ Ah Laura! dear Laura, to whom on this day, 
My ardent devotions I constantly pay, 

How often, with rapture, I think on thy graces ! 
How often I sleep in thy silken embraces ! 

«¢ Make love on a Sunday, that’s pious’’— say you, 
My Laura’s a church —her embraces a pew ! 
There J have one seat, and my grandmother one, 
She gives me a jog when the Doctor has done ; 

. But says that it’s strange that a body can doze, 
When the sermon’s so good, and the pulpit so close ; 
His sense and his action so highly delight her, 

She wonders such merit has miss’d of a mitre. 
I too am surpris’d, for I know that the said 
Is made of the wood of which bishops are made,’ 


The author has printed his verses on paper which is so substantial, 
that he seems to have designed it to last for ever: but we fear that not 
even this aid will confer immortality on his effusions. 


Art. 23. Poems on various Subjects. By the Rev. Dr. Lucas. 
Written chiefly in the early Part of the Author’s Life. 8vo. 
10s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1810. 

Dr. Lucas’s translation of the Hymn to Ceres was reviewed in the 
M.R. Vol. lxvi. page 414. It forms a part of the present volume ; 
of which, therefore, we have now only to consider the original poems. 
As specimens of versification, indeed as poetical performances alto- 

ether, we are sorry to be compelled to remark that they are not cal- 
culated to acquire much fame for the learned author. Humour seems 


to be his forte, but it is not of the first style ; 
© What 
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‘ What pity ’tis one cannot tell 
Without the Muse, a story well ! 
T'was she assisted Johnny Gay, 
And made his wit so full of play ; 
T'was she that lived so long ‘with Swift, 
And lent him, now and then, a lift: 
Alas! my Muse, you all must know, 
And J have parted long ago,’ &c. &c. 
‘ Sarah and the Pig, a Tale.’ 


¢ Jerry and the Ram’ is another poem in this whimsical collection ; 
but * Boughton Green’ is the chef d’euvre. Here the author de- 
scribes the humours of the country-fair, with some success : witness 
the following troduction of his machinery, at a combat between the 
blacksmith and the miller : : 


P. 179. ‘ Nor unassisted by celestial might 
Began the combatants their arduous fight : 
Long since, great Vulcan—who, in time of yore, 
Ruled the fierce fires that blazed on Lemnos’ shore ; 
Who, ’midst AEtnean rage, with Cyclops strove, 
And forged the thunderbolts of angry Jove— 
Long stnce, the God forsook his old retreat, 
And fix’d at Birmingham his sooty seat : 
There his dark labour through the town conveys 
Unnumber’d crowds, that blacken all the ways ; 
For Aim, a thousand altars burst with fires, 
Within a thousand temples 4e inspires ; 
And whilst the artists feel the impulse grow, 
Provoke the flame and multiply the blow, | 
The God, delighted, hears the spreading sound 
That clamours all his glowing precincts round ; 
Or, high in air, beholds the rising fume, 
Snuffs the black incense and enjoys the gloom.’ 


Some of the similes, too, are fair examples of the mock-heroic ; 


¢ So when (in honour of Patroclus slain) 
The chiefs contended on the Trojan plain, 
In the dire scuffle Ithacus fell on 
The grumbling stomach of huge Telamon !’ 


everal of the Doctor’s expressions are unusually forced and auk- 
ward. What can he mean by the verb in the second line of the fol- 


lowing couplet ? 


¢ But oft the labour of the coachman fails 
The rust to Aarass from the brazen nails ?? 


‘ Droit address,’ ¢ tickle Numps’s breech,’ and some other familiarities, 
are scarcely sanctioned by the allowable licence of facetious compo- 
sition ; and several of the attempts at wit fail ludicrously enough. A 
waggon, full of various utensils, is well described : but the conclusion 
of the description does not strike our fancy : 


© Whilst 
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¢ Whilst out behind, where pliant poles prevail, 
The merry waggon seems to wag his tail,’ 


The old riding-habit, which has become too small for the growing 
charms of its country mistress, is better represented in the following 
simile : . 
‘So, when a tender bud begins to sprout, 
A friendly blossom clothes it round-about ; 
Till, ripening into fruit through Nature’s sway, 
It proudly swells, and casts its robe away.’ 


Dr. Lucas is too fond of elisions, and sometimes of alliteration ; 


‘like a fencing rampart serves fengage, 
And check the ruin of rough Boreas’ rage.’ 





We cannot say even so much as we have said above, in favour of the 
more serious poems in this volume : — but in some verses which bear 
the quaint title of ‘ Funus procedit—sequimur—’ we have the follow- 
ing stanza, which appears to us original and good : 


‘ Close to the kindred dead, deep wrapt in woes, 
The heavy heart pursues, and streaming eye ; 
While down the train the sorrow fainter grows, 
And ends in gazing curiosity.’ Hod. 


Art. 24. The Sabine Farm, a Poem: into which is interwoven a 
Series of T'ranslations, chiefly descriptive of the Villa and Life of 
Horace ; occasioned by an Excursion from Rome to Licenza. By 
Robert Bradstreet, Esq., A.M. 8vo. gs. Boards) Mawman. 
1810. 

Mr. Bradstreet is a classical traveller ; and if he does nof throw the 
perfect charms of composition (which only an Addison, perhaps, 
could have bestowed) on the interesting scenes of his excursion, he 
cannot fail to please every reader of taste, by the larger portion of the 
present volume. Many, we are persuaded, will willingly accompany. 


4 os . 
him, when, as he sings, 


~ ag 





—— ‘T steal away, 
To where, ‘ behind Vacuna’s mould’ring fane,” 
The Sabine poet pour’d his moral strain : 
And, in the very shades where Ae retir’d, 
Echo th’.immortal verse they once inspir’d ; 
Nor pass, unsung, each interesting scene, 
Whose ruins mark the classic ground between.’ 


We, however, shall confine our selections to those parts of the 
¢ Sabine Farm,’ in which the author has endeavoured to make Horace 
describe his own retirement in his own manner; and several of these 
translations (for they are close enough for that title in the strictest 
sense) are in our judgment. very fairly executed, although we must 
mark some verbal exceptions. 


P.73. ¢?Tis not the dream of Fancy—for I hear 
His own words vibrate on my charmed ear, 
While pleasure, mixt with awe, my bosom fills— 


Your’s, O ve Ning! I mount THE SABINE HILLS! 
Whether 
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Whether the cool Preneste charm’d before, 


Tibur supine, or Baiz’s liquid shore ! 

Oh when shall I behold thee, rural seat ? 

When, in the calm of undisturb’d retreat, 

With books, and idle hours, and soothing sleep, 
The cares of life in sweet oblivion steep ?? 


* * * * * 
* Let dis own numbers paint his Sabine Farm! 
* 7 % * * 


¢ Uninterrupted mountains fill the scene, 
Save where a shady valley ginks between ; 
Whose right the beam of: rising Phebus feels ; 
Whose left is warm’d by his declining wheels. 
You needs must praise the climate: what if there 
Each bush, wild plums, and ruddy cornels bear ? 
If oaks, and holm oaks, grateful to the sight, 
The herd with food, their lord with shade delight ? 
So leafy is the scene, that you might swear 
Tarentum’s self, with all its groves, were there. 
A spring, whose name might well a river grace, 
(More cool and pure not Hebrus circles Thrace) 
£0 headache and digestion useful flows— 
Such my lov’d seat of leisure and repose, 
Whose sweet, nay trust me, ev’n delicious bow’rs, 


Yield health a shelter in September hours.’ 


ak * % * * 


P.86. * THis wAS MY wisH—of land a smaller plot ; 
A spring perpetual running near my cot ; 
A garden, and with these a little wood 
But the Gods more and better gave—’tis good ! 
Nor will I weary Heaven to swell my store, 
Nor from my powerful friend solicit more. 


* * * % * 


Ah why exchange my Sabine vale so fair, 

For more oppressive opulence and care ? 

Oh nights and banquets of the Gods! when met, 
Around the table I and mine are set ! 

When, mixt with herbs, Pythagoras’ kindred * bean, 
Enrich’d with bacon, on my board is seen ! 


In sight of my own Ad lar I eat, 
And give to my gay hinds the tasted meat,’ &c. &c. 


Mr. B. seems to forget, on some occasions, that * a noble author 
will not be pursued by too close a version ; and that we lose his spirit 
while we think to take his body.” Indeed this is Mr. Bradstreet’s 
principal fault ; and we shall be contented oe him of it, 
without entering into a farther or more specific detail of the blemishes 
in this generally respectable.performance. 


* Quare, bidacy ? 
Corkas- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The concluding remarks in p. 194. of our last Number; on some 
parts of the New Cyclopedia which we considered as trespassing on de- | 
corum, have drawn from the Rev. Editor of that work a letter to us, 
which he requests us to print. We must decline, however, to fulfil 
this desire, both because we confess that the letter does not appear 
to us to make any difference in the matter as it before stood, and be- 
cause, if we printed it, we must substantiate remarks in reply by spe- 
cific references to the work, and thus commit the fault which we have 
censured. It must suffice therefore for us to state, 1st, that Dr. Rees 
defends the article to which we objected on the ground of necessary 
adherence to the plan of universality ; and 2dly, that he sees no danger 
of its injuring the female mind, because he concludes that ‘no female 
will read the pages in question when she observes the subject of them. 4 
— On the first point, we delivered our opinion in the article above 
cited, and Dr. R.’s letter contains nothing that can alter it: neither 
does he advert to our observation that, if such necessity existed, the 
dernier ressort should have been a learned language for the medium : 
but we never can concede this point of necessity. Though a Cyclopedia 
is designed to embrace all subjects, it is not (as we before observed) 
to supersede all other books in the library of a literary or a scientific 
man ; and it never can be made so complete as to render it unnecessary 
for the man of science or the professor of an art, in all branches what- 
ever, to have recourse to specific treatises, if he wishes to enter deeply, 
minutely, and speculatively into his subject. We shall maintain, then, 
that if any one such subject exists, it is that in question; which not 
only would admit but which demands a degree of superficiality, 
that would leave the inquisitive speculatist to consult the distinct — 
| treatises on these topics which have appeared ; and it is of prodigality 
' in gratification, of excess in minutiz, that we have complained and do 

complain, on topics too which may indulge prurient curiosity rather 

than augment practical wisdom. — As to the second point, can Dr. 
: Rees argue that it is wise to place temptation before frail mortals, under 
4a the hope that it will be resisted; or that a profane renovation of experi- | 
ments with forbidden fruit should be tried on the daughters of Eve ? 
. The Doctor speaks of having regulated his opinion by females with 
ai whom he thas been acquainted. If we dispute net the excellence 
of his female circle, we will arraign his judgment if he has erected 
an universal standard on his own fortunate experience; but, as he 
isno Papist, he has not (we conclude) been the depository of the 

confessions of all his fair friends. : 

hen Dr. Rees adds that he hopes his remarks will form ‘a suf- 
ficient vindication of his conduct, we wish to state our conviction 
that his conduct needs no vindication on the ground of motive and 
intent. An error in judgment is all that we presume to impute 


to him. res 2. 
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Other letters are unavoidably postponed. 
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